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THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. BY A. L. CALBRUN 
(Copyright 1902 John W. Van Oost, New York and London] 








The Art 
MY NOTE BOOK 


B’ the death of Miss Margaret Humble, associate 





editor of THe Art AMATEUR, on January 31, 

the New York journalistic profession loses 
one of its brightest and most talented members. Ten 
years ago Miss Humble, a young girl of only eighteen 
years of age, had already made for herself a name by 
graduating with the highest honors from one of the 
best known colleges for women in England. She 
came to New York, where she attracted the attention 
of Mr. Montague Marks, then the proprietor and 
editor of THE Art AMATEUR. He offered her a post 
on the editorial staff of the magazine, and advanced 
her by rapid stages until she became associate editor, 
which position she held until her sudden death from 
heart failure. Miss Humble’s position in art circles 
brought her in contact with all the prominent Ameri- 
can artists, and letters of condolence received from 
them and other friends all over the country testify to 
the genuine regret universally felt at the sudden 
termination of this brilliant young life. 

* a ok 

Tuomas Sipney Cooper, the veteran Royal Aca- 
demician, died at his home in Canterbury at the age 
of ninety-nine. Thomas Sidney Cooper was a cattle 
painter of the Victorian School. 

The picture which first brought him into notice 
was “ Tunford Farm,” now in the National Gallery, 
as one of the Vernon collection. Vernon, the great 
art patron of the day, saw the sketch in Cooper’s 
studio, and purchased it for £100. It was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy of 1838, and from that date 
Cooper continued to make good Wilkie’s assertion 
that he was the man to fill thé gap, as there was at 
that time no cattle painter of note in the English art 
world. Till then he had experienced many of the 
straitened circumstances of an artist’s life. He had 
painted carriages for a living, tried the stage as a 
scene painter, and was once called upon to take a 
part in “ Macbeth,” in which he broke down. 

When about twenty-four years of age he worked 
his way from Calais to Brussels by painting the por- 
traits of innkeepers in return for board and lodgings, 
but at the Belgian capital he met Verbéckhoven, the 
great animal painter, who persuaded him to abandon 
drawings of buildings and stake his fortunes on cat- 
tle. Returning to London, Cooper went morning 
after morning to Regént’s Park, where.some hun- 
dreds of cows were allowed to graze, and would fol- 
low his subject as it moved till it returned to its old 
position. Cooper’s studies of cattle may be thus 
said to be countless. The quartet of his pictures in 
the Academy of 1900, “ The Four Seasons,” showed 
the painter’s mastery and the unimpaired virility of 
his brush, 

Year after year brought the Cooper cattle pictures 
to the Burlington House exhibitions until they 
seemed an actual part of the very walls. Great- 
limbed, full-uddered, glossy-coated English kine 
browsing and chewing the cud in the rich setting of 
a Kentish meadow, they came from the brush of the 
veteran Royal Academician -as natural and lifelike 
when he was past ninety years of age, as in the early 
Victorian days, when he was the competitor and 
friend of Wilkie and Landseer. . 

Cooper lived on a pleasant homestead near Canter- 
bury, where he kept a large stock of sheep and cattle 
as “ models.” An art school, which he founded in 
the old cathedral town, adjoins the house in which 
he was born, ninety-nine years ago. 

In 1900 Mr. Cooper headed the record of sales at 
the Royal Academy exhibit with four canvases. He 
was the most popular of English artists. 
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Cooper’s early life was similar to that of the late 
Munkacsy, the great Hungarian painter. Munkacsy 
began by painting furniture, Cooper by painting car- 
riages. 

How he acquired the noble name, Sidney, was pecul- 
iar. Sir Sidney Smith once asked one of Cooper’s 
uncles what was the news from Kent. 

‘‘ Nothing,” was the reply, “ except that Cooper 
has another boy.” 

“ Give him my name,” 
done. 

In August, 1901, Cooper traveled from Canter- 
bury to Windsor to receive a decoration from the 
king. 


said Sir Sidney, and it was 


* * x 
THERE has been left to the Paris Louvre a collec- 
tion of more than a hundred pictures by Delacroix, 
Decamps, Millet, Rousseau, Corot, Troyon, Isabey, 
Dupré, Diaz, Daubigny and Meissonier. The sole 
condition which the generous donor, M. Thorny 
Thiéry, makes is that the collection shall be kept 
together in a separate gallery. M. Thiéry had agents 
at all the most important picture sales of the last 
thirty years. The ten Rousseaus form an incompar- 
able group, the ‘“ Oaks at Sunset ” coming from the 
André collection, the “ Spring” from the Johnston 
sale, and the “ Village Under the Trees” from the 
3ischoffsheim collection. Jules Dupré’s “ Great 
Oak ” is from the Roziére collection, and his “ Pond ” 
from the Bayard sale. Of the Diaz pictures the 
“Venus and Adonis” is from the Secrétan sale. 
Isabey’s “ Wedding at Delft ” is from the same col- 
lection. For the Troyon picture, the “ Heights of 
Suresnes,” M. Thiéry has refused $100,000. There 
are three important Millets and twelve Corots, of 
which several are of the first importance. Meis- 
sonier’s “ Reader” is from the Malinet collection, 
and the “ Flute-Player ” from the Pastré sale. 
ok ok 2K 
A PAINTING at Blenheim Palace by Pietro da Cor- 
tona (1596-1669) has been offered to the town of 
Oxford by the Duke of Marlborough. It is “ The 
Rape of the Sabines.” Pietro Berretini, of Corona, 
has left mural decorations at Florence in the Pitti 
Palace, now the home of paintings by the old mas- 
ters, and a ceiling in the Palazzo Barberini, at Rome, 
as well as other works in Roman churches. The 
picture will be placed in the town hall of Oxford. 
a * 2k 
THE surviving members of the class of ’52 have 
announced their intention of presenting to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania a portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin, said to be an excellent painting, by Gains- 
borough. 
ok ok *K 
Mrs. E. Str. Joun Matruews is exhibiting with 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co., Union Square, a bas-relief 
called “ The Martyr Presidents,” being the heads of 
Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley, side by side, nearly 
in profile. A small draped figure of Sorrow stands 
behind the bust of McKinley, which is the nearest 
to the spectator, and holds a palm branch over the 
heads of the three victims of the assassin. The 
whole forms a tablet of some size, broader than long, 
with simple architectural border, and a space below 
for an inscription. On the field of the panel beyond 
Lincoln is an indication of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton in faint relief. The portraits are excellent in 
their serious expressions ; are excellent as likenesses 
as well. 
* * * 
At the Knoedler Galleries are shown eighteen por- 
traits by Mr. Ferraris, the Hungarian artist. Judg- 
ing from the works displayed, he appears to find 


more to interest him in painting men, than women. 
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That is to say, the portraits of the men show greater 
character. ‘The two best works are those of Mr. 
George Foster Peabody, and the Hon. Carl Schurz. 
The painting of the flesh in the portrait of Mr. 
Schurz lacks life, while in that of Mr. Peabody, there 
is more actuality in the complexion. This is also 
noticeable in the likeness of Mr. Edward M. Shepard. 

The painting of the fair sex is not so satisfactory 
yet it would be hard to say just where the artist fails. 
The seated full-length of Miss Margery Palmer has 
some dainty work on the dress, and there is an im- 
posing and yet winning look to the seated portrait of 
Mrs. Spencer Trask. Others in point represent Mrs. 
John A. Stuart and little Miss Christina Nichols, the 
latter bearing a sheaf of Easter lilies. Perhaps it is 
that in these pictures there is a lack of imagination 
which prevents a painstaking, accurate portraitist, 
who seizes the likeness in a remarkable way, from 
rising to the highest flight of art. We may observe 
this absence of the rare gift in his portrait of Francis 
Joseph II. of Austria, whom ‘he has depicted to the 
outward life, but whom he has not given any inward 
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tures. It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, and 
the art world of Paris is tremendously wrought up 
over the matter. 

* * * 


Mr. P. A. B. WipENER, the Philadelphia millionaire 
has had prepared a magnificent catalogue of the pic- 
tures in his gallery at Ashbourne in two huge vol- 
umes filled with photogravures by Goupil & Co. of 
Paris, upon Japanese vellum. One volume is devoted 
to modern art, embracing the work of such painters 
as Cazin, Corot, Whistler, Daubigny, Degan, Diaz, 
Dupré, Manet, Millet, Rousseau, and Troyn. The 
second volume comprises reproductions of Mr. 
Widener’s pictures. by Constable, Gainsborough, 
Hogarth, Romney, Turner, Diirer, Hals, Memling, 
Rembrandt, etc. 

* * * 


AN INTERESTING collection of original drawings 
by members, students and instructors of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League of New York, was opened to the pub- 
lic in the exhibition room of the League in the 














CASKET PRESENTED TO ANDREW CARNEGIE, ESQUIRE, BY THE STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


life to suit the exalted station fate has decreed him. 
Mr. Ferraris is a realist ; he paints the features, color- 
ing and ordinary expression of his sitters; but his 
work stops there. Nor is there any reason to ask 
for more, considering the merit of his work. 


* * * 


At the last general meeting of the Old Salon, in 
Paris, a resolution was carried limiting the number 
of canvases to be accepted for the coming exhibition 
to 1,600, as against the proposition to show 2,400. 
This has been reversed at a recent meeting of the 
executive committee. By a vote of 38 to 24 the 
previous vote was rescinded. M. Bouguereau is the 
leader of those who wish to return to the old num- 
ber, his argument being that provision should be 
made for the acceptance of work by the younger 
artists. M. Gerdéme leads the opposition, which lim- 
its canvases to 1,600, on the plea that it is doing 
young artists no favor to accept immature work, and, 
moreover, what has been sufficiently proved, that the 
quality of the Salon’s exhibit has been hurt in the 
eyes of the public by the admission of inferior pic- 


American Fine Arts Building, 215 West Fifty-seventh 
street, from Friday, February 6 to 16. The display 
was first seen by the members of the League at their 
monthly meeting on Wednesday evening, and on 
Thursday evening a reception was given. Exam- 
ples of nearly all the popular illustrators of the day 
were to be found on the walls. Taken as a whole, 
the collection was a notable demonstration of the 
marked influence that this progressive school has 
had upon art, in which Americans have long held a 
leading place. The designs also afforded an excel-, 
lent opportunity to study the great variety of tech- 
nical methods employed by the modern illustrators. 
For example, there were paintings executed in oil 
color, in aquarelle, in distemper and in pastel, as well 
as designs in monochrome, in which oil, gouache, 
pencil, crayon, charcoal and pen-and-ink were the 
mediums of expression. 

Among the artists represented were H. Siddons 
Mowbray, Kenyon Cox, B. West Clinedinst, Irving 
R. Wiles, C..Y. Turner, Edward Penfield, John W. 
Alexander, Walter Appleton Clark, Lucius Hitch- 
cock, F. C. Yohn, Thomas Fogarty, Hugh M. Eaton, 
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Clifford Carleton, W. A. Rogers, Carleton T. Chap- 
man, Rufus F. Zogbaum, E. Murray McKay, Edwin 
H.. Blashfield, Howard Pyle, A. B. Frost, F. S. 
Church, B. T. DeThulstrup, Albert E. Sterner, E. W. 
Kemble, T. K. Hanna, jr., G. W. Breck, Louis Loeb, 
H. C. Christy, Jay Hambridge, E. Herring, Robert 
Blum, A. E. Foringer, C. S. Reinhart, Albert Herter 
and Maxfield Parrish. 

Many of the black and white pictures, colored 
cover designs, pastels, pen and crayon sketches, 
which made up this varied display, are familiar to the 
public through reproductions in the popular monthly 
and weekly periodicals. 

Many of our foremost illustrators have been either 
instructors or pupils of the League. It is hoped 
that those who are interested in practical art 
work will also be interested in the endowment fund 
which this school is now endeavoring to obtain in 
order to enlarge its field of usefulness. 

The Trustees of the Endowment Fund are: Mr. 
Kenyon Cox, A.N.A.; Mr. John LaFarge, N.A.; Mr. 
Samuel T. Shaw, Mr. C. Y. Turner, N.A., and Mr. 
kverett P. Wheeler. 

* * * 

Ow1nc to the date originally set for the reception 
of the Society of American Artists falling on Good 
Friday, the reception will be held on the evening of 
the preceding day, Thursday, March 27. Press 
view will also be on March 27, and the exhibition 
will open to the public on Friday, March 28, remain- 
ing open every day and evening until Sunday, May 
4, inclusive. 

* * * 

Tue collection of paintings by American artists 
belonging to Thomas McGuinness, of Philadelphia, 
was sold at auction in the small ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. There were seventy-seven paint- 
ings in the collection, and among the best-known 
artists represented were Inness, Wyant, Homer D. 
.Martin, Pauli Parton, Blakelock, Bogert and Peale. 

The highest price offered for any of the works 
was $1,050, a landscape by Wyant, bringing that 
sum from R. Woodward. The portrait of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by Rembrandt Peale, went for an equal 
amount to K. Chisholm. Only three of the others 
brought over $500. R. Woodward gave $525 for an 
Inness entitled “‘ In the Adirondacks”; $560 was paid 
by G. Whittell for “ Three Friends,” by J. G. Brown, 
and Mr. Woodward bid $530 for “ Evening,” by 
Bogert. The total sum realized by the sale was 


$15,090. 

Paintings for which over $400 was paid are as 
follows: 
“Late Afternoon,” Inness; McMillan....... $425 
* Keene Valley,” Wyant; E. H. Curtis...... 425 
“In the Adirondacks,” Inness; R. Woodward. 525 
* Three Friends,” Brown; G..Whittell...... 560 
“ Landscape,” Wyant; R. Woodward........ 1,050 
“Evening,” Bogert; R. Woodward......... 530 
“ Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” R. Peale; 

, Peal EIN, Ciecing ds aS ao tceiananee sas 1,050 
“ Vieux St. Raphael,” Picknell; G. Whittell.. 410 


* * * 


THrRouGH the death of Charles Lewis Tiffany, head 
of the noted jewelry firm of Tiffany & Co., whose 
magnificent store on Union Square has been one of 
the sights of New York since 1870, this city loses a 
citizen who had been identified for two full genera- 
tions with its development into the metropolis of the 
Western world, had made large contributions to its 
high repute as a centre of the industrial arts, and been 
among the foremost in fostering the growth of its 
worthiest institutions. He lived to a great age, but 
almost to the last retained a measure of physical vigor 
which enabled him to continue with pleasure the 
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occupations of his prime, and a freshness of spirit 
which made his society delightful to all. 

Mr. Tiffany had seen New York expand from a 
city of 200,000 inhabitants, shaken by the financial 
convulsion of 1837, into a great capital, whose sta- 
bility is impregnable and whose ultimate primacy is 
assured; but throughout the marvellous transforma- 
tion, due to natural resources and the exercise of 
commanding talents, he had never seen himself in 
danger of losing his place as a leader. The sagacity 
and the rectitude which have made the trade mark 
of his firm an absolute guarantee of quality the world 
over he exemplified in every relation of life. His 
character was transparently sincere and singularly 
lovable. The community which he has so long served 
and honored will faithfully cherish his memory. 

ok * K 

FIFTY-THREE paintings from the collection of the 
late Edward Moran, N.A., the well-known marine 
artist, were sold at auction recently at 366 Fifth 
avenue by order of the executor of his estate. 

The best prices obtained were $500 for a study 
entitled “Moonrise on the Ocean,” which was paid 
by H. R. Roelker; $450 for “The Flight of the Sea 
Gulls,” which was purchased by Stilson Hutchins, 
and $400 for “ Toilers of the Field,” which went to 
V. C. Cadieux. 

Other palntings which realized $100 or more were 
the following: 


* The Swirl of the Sea,” A. R. Hepburn........ $300 
“The Return of the Conquerors,” Stilson 
SL: sitMiusun nar gue en deseane amon 300 


“ Running Before the Wind,” C. S. Guthrie.... 300 
“ Off Sandy Hook Lightship,” E. R. Hart, Jr... 250 
“ An Old-Time Merchantman,”’ Robert H. Mc- 


EE ak KicKE OCA ioe vhd nas soeea 230 
*“A Foggy Day—Coast of Maine,” Mrs. C. C. 
PE Nie bind an Wan dss 6 656 ec cRN pee SE ED o's 205 
“ Crabbing—Greenport, L. I,” Miss M.. A. 
ne Se OE ne ee ae 200 
“ Bidding Adieu to the Mayflower,” E. C. Fuller. 200 
“ Entering Port,” E. H. Landon.............. 190 
“ Leaving Port,” Samuel Hodgkins........... 185 
* A Wind-Swept Coast,” E. C. Fuller.......... 185 
“Good Morning,” Miss M. A. Harriot........ 170 
“ The Burial of Erickson,” Samuel Hodgkins... 170 
“The Landing of Lief Erickson,” E. A. Soule.. 169 
“The Fagot Gatherers,” Louis Ettinger....... 150 
OW TOUR DAY, Fey Rc BUT. oo cece eescses. 150 
“ Running Into Port,’”’ Miss M. A. Harriot..... 145 
“Indians Sighting the First Ship,” D. R. Freed- 
GD i. dnG odin e Say eeeped ies cr cdenns + banie 140 
“ The Gathering Storm,” Robert H. McCurdy.. 130 
“ Rockbound Coast of Maine,” John Bannon... 115 
“The Indian Hunter,” Rupert Ryley.......... 110 | 
“Moonrise and Afterglow,” S. R. Freedman... 110 
“Moonrise on the Coast,” J. T. Farley....... 110 
“A Foggy Morning,” John Bannon.......... 105 
“A Cloudy Moonlight—North River,” E. C. 
PEROT Sno tuhieen Ahemenelehts-<as <9 4 c2eks 105 
ae Fhe oe Perr 100 
“The Last Gleam,” W. A. Taylor............ 100 





AN unusually interesting “one man’s ” exhibition 
is that of the paintings of Mr. Raymond Newton 
Hyde, at the Clausen Galleries. Mr. Hyde's subjects 
are landscapes. The artist has absorbed nature in her 
poetic moods and thus he interprets her. A fine-feel- 
ing of “ atmosphere” pervades his work. Each lo- 
cality in which his landscapes are laid has its own 
characteristics well brought out, yet is touched with 
the artist’s individuality. There is nothing murky in 
the coloring of these paintings, and their general ef- 
fect is one of clearness in treatment, as if the artist, 
having chosen what to express, knew howtoexpress it. 
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The Art 
INTERIOR IRONWORK 


NEXT to woodwork and the 
wooden furniture of a house, 
iron is the most important mate- 
rial in interior finishing. That 
place has been held in the past 
by the most useful of metals, 
and within the last few years it 
has retaken its old position. It 
is, bulk for bulk, by far the 
strongest of the commoner 
metals; it is also the cheapest, 
and the revival, of.late years, of 
the more artistic modes of work- 
ing it has brought it into use for 
- great variety of objects in which 
its lightness, its strength and 
the toughness of its fibre are of 
advantage. Wrought iron is now, 

once more, abundantly used for grilles 
and gratings of doors and windows, 
for hinges and lock-plates, for stair- 
rails and balconies. Everything of 
use about the restored open grate is 
now more often of iron than of brass 
or steel. There are iron fire-dogs, an 
iron fender, and fire-screen, and 
shovel, and poker and tongs. Vesti- 
and chandeliers, frames for mirrors, 





lamps 


bule 
pedestals to support statuettes are often made of 


wrought iron. Many of the designs given in the 
article might be adapted to iron bedsteads, and that 
money might be better invested in so doing than in 
ornaments of cast brass or in bronze or nickel plating. 

Wrought iron is made out of cast iron, the first 
product from the ore, by hammering while red-hot 
The ingots of the cast metal are hammered out into 
sheets, cut into bars, or drawn out into rods; in 
these three shapes the wrought metal reaches the 
workman. It has a fibre which is absent in cast iron; 
it does not melt when exposed to heat, but merely 
softens; it can be hammered while cold; and it can 
be worked with the graver, chisel and file. The 
more delicate and artistic work, such as orna- 
mental scrolls and conventional foliage, are usu- 
ally wrought out of sheet iron without the appli- 
cation of heat; but the shaping and fitting to- 
gether of the heavy bars which make the frame- 
work of an object of any size, such as a balcony, is 
done while the metal is heated. The operation of 
welding must, of course, be always done with the use 
of heat. 

The worker in artistic wrought iron, to be a mas- 
ter in his trade, must have a high degree of artistic 
skill. He can do very little by rule and measure; 
he cannot, by degrees, work down to his form like 
a carver in wood or stone; certain pieces of work 
are, indeed, beaten out over a mould of cast iron 
which gives all the principal projections, but most 
require to be done free hand, and the workman must 
have. a just sense of proportions and excellent taste 
as well as a sure eye and a strong arm to succeed in 
the lighter and more artistic branches of the trade: An 
inexperienced workman may deteriorate the quality 
of the metal by beating the fibres apart, while a more 
experienced hand will beat them together and, in a 
manner, make a felt of the metal. The former, by 
too strong a blow, will produce cracks which it will 
be difficult to close; the latter, by careful working, 
will banish any defects that his material may have. 
The green hand will almost inevitably find the metal 
becoming very thin in the hollows and altogether 
too heavy in the protuberance, because he does not 
know, as the other does, that, in hammering, it is 
necessary to drag the metal toward the spot which 
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one is beating. A competent man will never strike 
first where he wishes to produce a hollow, but all 
about that spot, until he has a sufficient accumulation 
of metal there, which he knows will be dispersed 
again in beating out the desired form. In like man- 
ner, he knows how to strengthen the mid-ridge of 
a leaf and thin out its edge so that the latter may be 
cut and curled into firmer and more decorative 
shapes, and yet the whole be stronger than if kept 
of a uniform thickness. This is the harder to-day 
because wrought iron is not of equal ductability with 
the more ancient, which was prepared by hand in- 
stead of by the steam hammer. This makes a much 
greater degree of skill and judgment necessary to 
our workmen and amateurs if they would produce 
works which may rank with the masterpieces of the 
past. What these are may be judged of from the 
eulogy written on his art by Lanour, a celebrated 
iron worker of the last century. ‘The art, he says, 
which furnishes man with the sword and the plough 
has, also, parts in which it is concerned with the 
agreeable, the delicate and the majestic. It is sus- 
ceptible of taking on all forms. It may have, at times. 
the energy of painting or the boldness of sculpture, 
and it is never without a solidity which is entirely 
its own. 

Lhis solidity, however, is not always to be predicated 
of the more delicate works in iron, whether ancient 
or modern. One may imagine the difficulty of 
welding together the twenty or thirty petals which 
go to make a rose like that in our initial letter. It 
is very much easier to solder them by means of a 
more fusible metal like tin or some of the many com- 
pounds invented for the purpose. But such soldered 
work cannot be said to be particularly solid. Ac- 
cordingly, we do not give this branch of roses as a 
model for beginners; but it may serve to show what 
beautiful work can be done legitimately in wrought 
iron; for the original piece from which the drawing 
was taken is the work of an artist of the present day, 
Mr. Favier, and is entirely in hammered and. welded 
iron, without the addition of any other metal. 


When the forging, properly so called, of a piece 
of wrought iron work is done, the most delicate and, 
in many cases, the most artistic part of the work 
begins. The workman, without other tool than his 
hammer, may form the sheet of iron into a vase, a 
baluster or a flower with foliage. He may even, 
using the hammer only, after having produced a cup 
form from his flat sheet of iron, by conducting the 
fibres of the metal, as has already been explained, 
form it into a bottle shaped vase, with neck narrow 
enough to be closed by a stopper. These iron bowls 
and vases, whether for ornament or actual use, may 
be made very decorative by a repoussé method re- 
quiring the use of a special tool, the recingle (snarl- 
iron), which any blacksmith can make. The various 
blunt and pointed tools used in ‘repoussé work on 
copper are also useful in the simpler sort of wrought 
iron work. - In very rich and highly finished work, 
as in some knockers and door-knobs, certain small 
parts are sculptured in the mass, much as stone or 
wood might be. As these pieces are usually of a 
rounded or symmetrical form, they may be roughed 
out on a turner’s lathe; but the finish must be bv 
small chisels, gravers, and stamping tools. We give 
an illustration of the different steps in making a 
highly ornamented key in this manner. Files of ali 
sorts are necessary aids in such fine work. Emerv 
cloth and buffs are used in polishing. 

We have mentioned two modes of mounting or 
uniting the several parts of a complicated piece of 
work, namely, soldering and welding; but neither of 
these is adapted to very large works such as stair- 
ramps, or grilles. In smaller pieces also, as lamps, 
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fire-screens and the like, it is often necessary to use 
a mode of fastening at once easier than the above. 
This is done by the various mechanical devices 
known to common bDlacksmith’s work, by riveting 
or bolting the pieces together, or by binding them 
together with a ring which contracts in cooling, or 
by tenons which allow the work to be taken apart. 
Sometimes, the screws and rivets are purposely hid- 
den under some spray of the iron foliage; at other 
times, when they may serve in the decorative scheme, 
they are allowed to appear. In the handsome grilles 
which we illustrate, the iron rings which hold the 
pieces together have been made to play an important 
part. The chancelling of those in the small figure din 
the centre has been done with a prepared stamp; but 
much the same effect may be had by using together 
a number of rings, three or five, of different thick- 
nesses. Where rings do not appear in these exam- 
ples the parts are riveted or screwed together, rivets 
being preferable wherever they can. conveniently be 
worked with the hammer. Designs for grilles are 
made in wrought iron and present no unusual diffi- 
culties to the amateur who may have supplied him- 
self with a small forge and the necessary tools, or 
who may get the use of a blacksmith’s shop, evenings. 
Grilles may serve as a protection on windows to 
close an opening in a door or gate, as doors for 


bookcases, admitting the air vet keeping the vol-- 


umes safe from careless hands and for a great variety 
of similar uses. When a rather weak arrangement 
of rods is used, it may be strengthened as well as 
beautified by being backed up by iron plates cut 
to a shape that fits into the design. The hinges of 
grilles are usually small and not apparent, this may 
give a hint to a clever designer how to introduce 
large and showy hinges cut out of sheet iron and 
wrought into foliated forms with the hammer. These 
may be filled and the rest of the work left blank, or 
vice versa. The best mode of 
gilding is the galvanic. It is not 
difficult for flat objects ; but pieces 
highly modelled should be sent to 
professional gilders, of whom 
there are many in large cities. 

In the decoration of small 
grilles used as doors for cabinets 
or cases of any sort, chiselled 
work in iron may enter as the 
richest species of ornament suit- 
able. The proper place to apply 
it is to the keyplate. We give 
models of two old French designs. 
The decoration of the lock should, 
however, conform to that of the 
door. It would never answer to 
put on Louis X VI. door hinges and a lock 
wrought in the Gothic style. The same 
rule should be observed in smaller work. The 
forms proper to the grille, as will be seen from 
our example, are also proper, with slight modifica- 
tion, to balconies and stair ramps. A balcony for 
a single window is usually composed of three grilles, 
straight or bent, enclosed in iron frames, held 
together by tenon and mortise. In the case of 
stair ramps, their inclined position necessitates a 
special sort of design like that in our illustration. 
These running scrolls may be ornamented with 
wrought foliage, rosettes, cornucopias, shells, palm- 
ettes and many other forms easily adapted to 
the requirements of the work. Most of these orna- 
ments will be in cut and hammered sheet iron riv- 
eted or welded on to the rods which form the body 
of the work. They should be placed on the outside 
so that their asperities may be out of harm’s way. 

All of the garniture of the fire-place is better in 
wrought iron than in any other material. If, for a 
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drawing-room or parlor a fire-screen or high fender 
in wrought iron should be thought too harsh and 
nude-looking, it can be gilt. In the dining-room or 
hall, it will not need this addition. Where the sensi- 
ble fashion of using the square interior hall as a “ liv- 
ing-room ” obtains, there are many opportunities 
for the employment of wrought iron about the 
large open fire-place which should be in every 
such hall. One of the most tempting of these, to 
the amateur at least, is that offered by the old- 
fashioned crane for hanging kettles and _ pots. 
Anciently it was often simply but beautifully decora- 
ted. We give two examples, neither of which it 
would be difficult to copy. They were often made 
more elaborate, and were held in*high esteem. 
Charles V. had one of silver. The forms of those 
we give may suggest shape to be used for other pur- 
poses. Fire-dogs, spits, toasters, brasiers, tripods, 
to hold vessels of various sorts, all, as well as poker 
and tongs, were commonly of wrought iron in the 
good old days. 
x * * 

The American Society of Miniature Painters held 
its third annual exhibition at the Knoedler Galleries. 
The ten members contributed forty-five miniatures 
and there were about a hundred by non-members. 

Mr. W. J. Baer had four examples, showing all 
the charm and cleverness which are always associa- 
ted with his work. Mr. W. J. Whittemore likewise 
showed four. One of them was a charming little 
portrait of a beautiful child. 

A fine portrait by Miss Caroline Holley, full of 
character, shows a delicate suggestion of humor. 

Painting of a partially nude child wading, by Mrs. 
Margaret Kendall, while somewhat outside of the 
true scope of miniature painting, is so well done, so 
pure in its expression of baby innocence, was the 
centre of attraction in the exhibition. 
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THE PAINTING OF WILD FLOWERS 


In favored localities; where severe winters are un- 
known, snow and frost will soon have yielded up the 
ground to the benign influences of spring; and the 
earliest flowers will speedily show themselves. One 
of the most venturesome is the fair little liverwort 
(Anemone hepatica). Its flowers have white and 
mauve delicately blended, and its beautiful evergreen 
leaves present a variety of tints, the younger ones, 
rich greens, the older ones, either very dark green 
or a fine mahogany color—Brown Madder and Burnt 
Sienna will give this. The leaves have a coriaceous 
surface that lights up readily, and their gray tints are 
the more easily distinguished. The entire plant, with 
the roots, makes an interesting study; especially in 
water colors, as they admit of a consistent delicacy 
of finish. d 

Flowers that are white, or nearly so, cannot be 
painted on white paper as quickly as bright-colored 
flowers, for time must be taken to develop them by 
washing around them; but with neutral tinted water- 
color paper and tube colors one can work very rapidly. 
In oils the most expeditious way of working is to 
use opaque Holland, and paint no background except 
to tint the cast shadows on very lightly. 

Almost as early as the liverwort come the true 
anemone or wind flower (Anemone nemorosa) and the 
rue anemone (Anemonella thalictroides). These frail 
things lose so much of their brisk appearance when 
they are picked that it is well to take them up with 
a large spadeful of their own wood soil, keeping the 
dried leaves and whatnot with which they are sur- 
rounded, and to paint them as they stand. Browns 
and various strong colors will thus be secured to 
augment the effect of the pure white and delicate 
green that belong to the plants. With water colors 
it is sufficient to throw in a few sere leaves, straggling 
mosses, and stems, rather vaguely; but in oils some- 
thing like solid earth makes a good foreground. 
Olive and gray tints suit the background—something 
that suggests a glimpse of light undergrowth. 

Bloodroot (Sanguinaria Canadensis) comes very 
early. The young flowers have green leaves carefully 
wrapped around them, until they are able to stand up 
alone and expand themselves. The peculiar red roots 
should be carefully taken up and painted with the 
flowers. They are best suited to small water-color 
studies. 

Very early and remarkable in structure are the 
white flowers known as Dutchman’s breeches (Di- 
centra Cucullaria). The diverging spurs of the flow- 
ers must be shaded so as to round out, and where 
they are tipped with deep cream color they want a 
little Pale Cadmium and Raw Sienna. The slender 
curving racemes and finely cut leaves may be made 
very effective in small designs. 

Saxifrage (Saxifraga Virginiensis) shows its little 
snowy clusters upon the rocky hillsides very early. It 
is useful in combination with larger flowers, but it 
has hardly character enough to be used alone for 
designs. 

; Thick patches of rich green violet leaves appear 
in moist places so very early that we might expect 
violets would be our first flowers; but they are a few 
days behind the foremost harbingers of spring. The 
different species number about a score, the common 
blue violet (Viola cucullata) being the most abundant. 
This again varies greatly in size and shape of leaves 
and color of flowers—they present almost every com- 
bination of blue and purple, and are often variegated 
with white. Whether they are painted in water colors 
or oils, they must not be put in with straight, precise 
strokes ; rather let each one of their unequal petals 
have a free dash of color that has been successively 
touched in Mauve, Rose Madder, Ultramarine Blue 
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and White, as may be required. If the colors blend 
as they go on, instead of being mixed evenly before- 
hand, they will appear fresher and more pleasing. 
Where the centres show, some will want a touch of 
orange, some of lemon yellow. The flowers should 
not be massed closely, but allowed to straggle and 
nod on their slender stems so that some may show 
-their spurs and the light tints of their reverse sides. 

The flowers known as dog-tooth violet and adder’s 
tongue belong to the lily family. The latter (Ery- 
thronium Americanum), the yellow species, has good- 
sized elliptical lanceolate leaves spotted with tints 
suggesting brown madder and burnt umber. These, 
and the symmetrical nodding flowers, make pleasing 
decorations in water colors or oils for objects that 
offer narrow spaces, like small frames and mats. The 
white species (Erythronium albidum) is not so com- 
mon; its flowers are equally pretty, but the leaves are 
less spotted. 

The much-prized trailing arbutus (Epigaea repens) 
may be found half concealed in drifted beds of dry 
leaves from which the snow has barely melted away. 
Rose Madder, White and Naples Yellow may be 
varied to suit the tiny pink buds or the paler petals 
of the full-blown flowers. If the smooth oblong 
leaves have blemishes like warm tinted worm-holes, 
or anything of the sort, they will look the less con- 
ventional for it. The sprays should be allowed to 
stray loosely ; they are prim and stiff if confined. They 
are pretty coming from a small low vessel or a shell 
that will hold water, and the ends of the stems may 
lie on a polished table that will reflect them. Less 
artificial arrangements have been very successful—- 
the natural surroundings, a moist thicket, with the 
flowers straying across the foreground. But if it is 
necessary .to appeal to the imagination to produce 
anything like this, it is a dangerous experiment. 

Two exquisite little early flowers that are suited to 
dainty water-color decorations are the spring beauty 
(Claytonia Virginica) and pyxy (Pyxidanthera barbu- 
lata). The latter is extremely delicate, and if it is 
painted in oils at all, it should be on silk, satin or 
something suitable for fine decorative work. 

The bright green and gold marsh marigold (Caltha 
palustris) appears very early in swamps and wet 
meadows. It is often, but incorrectly, called cowslip 
—a totally different flower. Chrome Yellow and Deep 
Chrome will give the brilliant yellow required for the 
flower-cups ; and the same may be used with Prussian 
Blue and Raw Sienna for the leaves. Light Red 
and Cobalt may be touched on the yellow of the 
flowers where gray is wanted, and Light Red alone 
will give the gray tints for the leaves, if blended with 
their greens. The marigold is pretty in water-colors 
where some little sketchy decoration is wanted. 

A plant that may be regarded as rather huge and 
coarse, but still susceptible of treatment that -makes 
it very quaint and striking, is the skunk’s cabbage 
(Symplocarpus foetidus), which is sometimes sold on 
the streets of New York under the more euphonic 
name of California lily. In some parts of the country 
it is called bearweed, because bears, it is said, used 
to eat it greedily in the spring after their winter's 
fast. The floral leaf or bract which surrounds its 
receptacle of inconspicuous flowers is thick, fleshy 
and of a yellowish or brownish green flecked and 
striped with purple. The plant should be taken up 
entire, with the brownish green roots and numerous 
worm-like rootlets, which are of a delicate green and 
pink, like the cleft undeveloped leaves at the base. 
In water colors or oils the varying greens may be 
produced with Prussian Blue and Chrome Yellow; 
and the brown, pink and purple, with Burnt Umber, 
Burnt Sienna, Rose Madder and Ultramarine or New 
Blue. Black may be used in any of the strong 
shadows, and plenty of light neutral tint will be 
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needed to modify effects that would otherwise be 
crude in a plant of this character. Some of the slender 
mosses that are usually found in wet places may 
consistently be added. 





A JOINER’S BENCH TO LAST A LIFETIME 


BY W. A. GARDHAM 

OnE of the most essential things to a woodworker 
is a good bench to work upon, and without it one is 
sadly handicapped. A really good substantial bench 
of serviceable size is rather an expensive thing to 
buy; if a man is a fair craftsman, he may make one 
of any size for the cost of material only. 

The bench illustrated is 7 ft. long and 2 ft. 6 in. 
high; but it may be made either longer or shorter 
as the exigencies of space may require. It is made 
of pine, but may of course be made of hard wood if 
so desired, though pine is good enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, and has the advantage of cheapness. 
As the bench is to last a lifetime, and the majority of 
folks do not stay in one house all their lives, it is 
constructed so that it may readily be taken to pieces, 
without the heartrending job of withdrawing a score 
or more of screws which too often have the awkward 
knack of becoming firmly rusted in and of refusing 
to budge under the persuasive force of the screw- 
driver. The lumber required will be as follows: 

Top, 7 ft. o in. by 9 in. by 3 in.; 7 ft. o in. by g in, 
by 3in.;7 ft.oin. by gin. by 1 in. Sides, 7 ft. o in. by 
7 in. by I in.; 7 ft. o in. by 7 ft. 1 in.; 5 ft. o in. by 4 
in. by 2 in.; 5 ft. o in. by 4 in. by 2 in.; 2 ft. 3 in. by 4 
in. by 2 in.; 2 ft. 3 in. by 4 in. by 2 in.; 2 ft. 3 in. by 
4 in. by 2 in.; 2 ft. 3 in. by 4 in. by 2in. Ends, 2 ft. 
3 in. by 4 in. by 2 in.; 2 ft. 3 in. by 4 in. by 2 in.; 2 ft. 
3 in. by 4 in. by 2 in.; 2 ft. 3 in. by 4 in. by 2 in. 

Fig. 1 shows bench complete, but with tie-rods 
omitted for sake of clearness. Fig. 2 shows the frame- 
work and the various joints used in fixing, and is self- 
explanatory.” It should be noted that the long rails 
are tenoned right through the legs, and that the 
short ones are sub-tenoned for about } in. Rigidity 
is given by means of a tie-rod, which is simply a 
piece of $ in. iron rod threaded at both ends. 

Fixing Together—The pieces marked A, B, C, and 
D are first put together, the tenons wedged and the 
side-boards screwed on. Make everything as rigid 
as possible, as this framing is permanent. Fix the 
corresponding members together for the other side 
framing. These two pieces of framing being fin- 
ished, put the short rails marked E and F into their 
places, insert the tie-rods, and tighten up the nuts, 
taking the precaution of interposing some good stout 
washers between the wood and the nuts. This 
completes the framework upon which the top rests. 

Fixing the Top—Take one of the pieces of 9 in. by 
3 in., and place in position. Screw to side-board with 
six stout 4 in. screws, the heads of which should be 
let in the wood for } in., and the holes plugged after 
the screw is driven home. Screw up as tightly as 
possible, for these screws never have to come out 
again. Bolt the top to end rails with 6 in. by 4 in. 
bolts, as shown in diagram No. 3. - The other piece 
of g in. by 3 in. is fixed to framing in the same way, 
-and the centre board forming the well is screwed to 
the end rail by a few 1} in. screws. The top should 
now be planed level, care should be exercised in 
doing this, as an untrue bench is a continual source 
of annoyance. All is now ready for fitting bench 
screws and stop. The latter may be a piece of hard 
wood about 1} in. square, planed up square and 
parallel to work stiffly in a hole mortised out about 
6 in. from the end of the bench. Fig. 4 shows the 
method of fitting bench screw and runner for vice. 
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The check of the vice may-be a piece of pine 9 in. by 
3 in., or may be made of hard wood. The screw and 
runner should be well blackleaded to make them run 
smoothly.’ Fig. 5 shows how the bench comes apart 
by unscrewing the tie-rods and bolts. 



































HINTS FOR WOODCARVERS 


NEVER let your tools get dull; a few moments 
bestowed upon them when they lose their edge will 
not be missed. If dull tools are allowed to accumu- 
late, it takes a good time before one can get at a 
job. When a tool is broken it should be ground 
right away, not allowed to lie around upon the bench 
till it is required for an important job. Keep the 
bevel of your tools flat, not rounded; remember the 
greater the bevel the lower the hand is to the work. 
Skew and flat chisels should never have a long thin 
bevel, they are more liable to break. Tools should 
be ground from the top to the bottom, the reverse 
of the way when bought. They will cut much easier 
and are not so hard to keep in condition. With a 
V tool ground this way it is possible to cut curved 
lines, whith cannot very well be done if left as 
ground when purchased. The original shape is best 
for chip earving, as the longer point being at the 
bottom it will reach well into the corner. Never 
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allow your tools to become rusted. When they will 
not be used for some time, put them in rags moist- 
ened with kerosene oil; a tool once rusted is very 
hard to restore to its former cutting edge. Clean 
off your oilstones when through work for the day 
with a little kerosene, it prevents them becoming 
gummy and preserves their tooth. Various kinds of 
sawdust should be kept in stopper bottles, likewise 
pieces of rare woods; they will often be found handy 
for filling cracks, worm holes, etc. The sawdust 
should be mixed with celluloid varnish, then the crack 
plugged with it. Celluloid is better than glue, as it 
does not change the color of the wood or swell the 
dust, it fills the space much better. When gluing 
boards together that are to be split apart again, place 
wrapping or newspaper in between; they part so 
much easier. To heighten the color of walnut wood 
or color white places that sometimes appear, like- 
wise to imitate the grain on lighter woods, scrape and 
‘rub down, as for polishing. Make a saturated solu- 
tion of potassia permanganate. Apply with a piece 
of sponge tied to a stick. The sponge should only 
be just moistened with the solution. Do not squeeze 
out the sponge with the hands, as it will dye them 
brown. ‘The weaving of a rubber glove is the most 
convenient way oi applying the stain. To imitate 
the grain dab the wood with the sponge, forming the 
various figures; when satisfactory, allow to dry. 
When dry take some oil of Alkanna root and apply 
a liberal coat with a brush; when it is nearly soaked 
in, polish lightly with a piece of felt. Now make a 
saturated solution of Bismarck’ brown in alcohol, 
decant from the residue; with this dab the wood 
with a moderately dry sponge. ‘When this has dried, 
apply the oil again as described. It may be neces- 
sary to apply the Bismarck brown in places; if it is, 
again apply the oil with judgment. ‘This process will 
produce a most satisfactory imitation of walnut wood, 
and is unsurpassed for improving the color of the 
original wood. 


On another page will be found an illustration of a 
silver casket, made by Tiffany & Co., to Hold a por- 
tion of the first “T” rail ever manufactured, meas- 
uring about 12 inches in length and weighing about 
152 ounces. It shows on its face a picture of the 
first train which ran between Camden, N. J., and 
Amboy, N. J. The train is preceded by a rider who 
signalled its approach. 

. Almost an exact counterpart of this “man on a 
horse leading a train” may be seen daily on West 
street, New York, where the New York Central’s 
freight trains move along the river front in the lower 
part of the city and are preceded by a rider to warn 
truckmen and others of the train’s approach. 

On the reverse side of the casket is a picture of the 
new Carnegie Laboratory just completed at the Stev- 
ens Institute, Hoboken. At the ends are bust por- 
traits of Robert L. Stevens and Andrew Carnegie, 
all in bold relief. At the corners are four modeled fig- 
ures representing a man of the Iron Age, with prim- 
itive implements; a metal worker of the Middle 
Ages, a modern iron worker, and a designer repre- 
sented holding a model. The border around the 
base of the casket is eomposed of conventional 
laurel, which is symbolic of the wonderful and great 
success to which this alludes. 

Above all, upon the cover are seen two modeled 
figures of workmen putting a steel rail through a 
rolling mill. The inscription, which is engraved on 
a plate upon the inside of the cover, reads: 

“This casket is presented to Andrew Carnegie, 
Esq., by the Alumni Association of the Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, in commemoration of his gift to 

the institute of the building for the Carnegie Labora- 
tory of Engineering.” 
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STILL-LIFE PAINTING 


IF one thinks of the multitudinous variety of objects 
that at one time or another demand interpretation 
at the artists’ hands, the mere enumeration alone of 
_them becomes almost a task. We shall not only 
attempt to pass many of these in review, but also to 
call attention to the character and graphic possibili- 
ties of a large number of them, easy to be obtained. 

One might almost venture to say that there is 
nothing seen which may not be interpreted by means 
of painting. When once convinced of this you will 
approach the subtlest effects with as much confidence 
as those that are most obvious. If you are. faithful 
in this humbler study of still life, you will acquire a 
mastery of your material that will stand you in good 
stead when drawing is required in figure work, or 
atmospheric charm is called for in the painting of 
landscape. You will know much about massing the 
planes of light and shade in a head, and be prepared 
to look for the large masses which construct the 
foliage of a tree, or give form to the undulations of a 
hillside. Take, for instance, a study of hard sub- 
stances and soft with a view to interpreting things 
on a large scale in out-door nature. Such a study 
may be arranged with little effort in your working 
room or studio. If you live in the country it will be 
still easier to get together. A few moss-covered 
stones of good size and some bare ones, some moss 
itself and a few dead twigs or branches. ‘These are 
simple things, presenting surface that constantly 
encounter you in painting landscape. The sharp, 
rough projections of the stones, the agreeable grays 
in connection with the rich greens of the moss are 
pleasant objects in themselves, and should be studied 
with the purpose of determining their texture, which 
the play of light and shade upon the various surfaces 
reveals. If you work with the idea in mind that 
while doing this you are dealing with some of the 
problems of out-of-door work—not so much those 
of color perhaps, but certainly of texture—this still- 
life study will become a new thing to you, and be 
productive of much better results than those studies 
you have formerly “set up” merely to paint. This 
arrangement is also something which partakes of 
landscape work while it is legitimately that of still 
life. Take other objects easily accessible. Try furs 
and feathers. Paint these directly from the dead 


animal, hanging it against some relieving tone 
of background. A _ rabbit, quail, partridge or 


fowl makes a very good subject. But bear in 
mind that the soft, yielding surface of fur, hair or 
feathers is suggested more by the play of light on the 
planes of the modelled forms of these creatures than 
by any definite thread of hair or plume of feather. 
There is, or once was, a brush called “ the Landseer,” 
the bristles of which were so played that with a stroke 
of it a dozen individual hair-like lines were produced 
when used in painting. Whether the famous animal 
painter ever employed this contrivance, I do not 
know, but I would discourage the use of such an 
instrument in the depicting of hairy or furry textures. 
If Landseer did make use of it, he did it with knowl- 
edge, and doubtless confined himself to a few dis- 
criminating touches on a_ well-constructed, well- 
modelled form of bird or animal after he had painted 
the essential texture in a faithful and legitimate way. 
This brush is in no sense a necessary adjunct to your 
color-box, no matter how delicate or fluffy a surface 
you may have to present. The mottled, the dull, the 
glossy, the crushed, disturbed surfaces incident to 
fur, feathers, hair, and all corresponding textures. 
may be given by truly rendering the construction of 
the forms they cover, and in finishing by a few wel:- 
considered touches defining the more salient points 
of light or dark. As soon as we thoroughly appre- 
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ciate the fact that superficial effects are worthless 
unless based on sound construction and true obser- 
vation, just so soon shall we be dissatisfied with those 
little obvious tricks that attract the unknowing and 
too often content the beginner. 

A good subject in this class of work, and one that 
suggests out-door exercise and sport, is an arrange- 
ment of full game-bag and birds strung together, that 
have, apparently, exceeded the capacity of the bag, 
thrown on a dark oaken dining-room. chair. The 
bag may be slung over the back of it, the strap 
making a useful line in the composition, while the 
gun may lean against the chair and the shot-pouch 
and powder-flask lie on the floor. Here you have a 
variety of textures hard and soft; some that resound 
and some that are muffled to the touch; surfaces 
that gleam, deflect light, and others that absorb it. 
Are these not interesting facts to observe and to 
record? More particularly so that from the nature 
of these different materials, charming qualities ot 
color are made apparent as well as those of texture. 

To add to the completion of this subject as a com- 
position of interest and importance, a fine dog in the 
foreground reclining, but full of life, will make a 
most effective foil to the limp and inanimate forms of 
the dead game above. Throw interest into this work 
of still life. Make it worth the doing. It certainly 
can be made so. With a little imagination, or rather 
fancy, other equally attractive subjects may be de- 
signed in which the principal features shall be game 
of some kind. Let the reader recall the hints given 
in a previous chapter regarding a market scene, and 
adapt that to a stall where fowl and poultry of all 
kinds are exposed for sale, and he has a composition 
that is full of interesting variety and at the same time 
possesses a human interest. It would seem that ar- 
raigements introducing textures of fur might admit 
of the greatest variation, while this class of subjects 
is more or less accessible to all, whether living in the 
city or country. That a good knowledge of just 
such painting is likely to be of advantage to others 
than those who intend to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to still-life work, there can be no doubt; for 
how often do rich furs figure as accessories in por- 
traits. In figure compositions also, the textures of 
feathers, fur and hair are as constantly demanding 
interpretation. Both Tintoretto and Titian painted 
Venetian Doges in fur-lined velvet, and the definition 
of the textures was as consummate as the portrayal 
of the head, the prime object, was powerful. 

Learn by this that everything should be well done. 
Carry to all objects, however insignificant, that inter- 
est which can invest them with an artistic charm, for 
it is a thing of surface upon which light plays. Of 
course there are surfaces of more or less esthetic 
value, but at first the taste is not trained to distin- 
guish these, while at all times it is the business of the 
student to interest himself in the general problems 
of light and shade: It is a great thing for the begin- 
ner, for he thus carries his school with him. 

To paint a portrait, have the particular subject sit 
before you. In painting landscape the season must 
be propitious for your studies, and you must go to 
the region your picture illustrates. But in still-life 
work your subjects are always present in some form 
or another, and almost unconsciously, if you cultivate 
the habit of observation, you are absorbing a knowl- 
edge of visible things. A trinket, a jewel, a teacup 
and a damask cloth teach lovely lessons of light and 
shade, of form and color. Think of the color possi- 
bilities of minerals—gold, silver, lead, steel, iron, 
copper, brass. All various in color, all dense, but 
different in density. The weight, the malleability. 


the ductile qualities of each are as surely suggested 
by faithful portrayal as these qualities are disclosed 
to the sight by the actual substances themselves. 
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Perhaps there has rarely been more truthful, graphic 
definition of metals in modern times in conjunction 
with figure painting than that at the hands of Alma- 
Tadema, the Anglo-Dutch painter. Gold and bronze 
become veritable realities under the touch of this 
skilful painter. The actual wearing away of the 
fretted ornamentation on golden trinkets is observed 
and indicated so truly that the comparatively soft 
and unalloyed nature of the mineral is given with 
much realism. In his painting of bronze the sur- 
faces are so faithfully observed, that projecting 
planes subjected to usage or friction glisten with 
the hard burnish that time alone can produce; and 
those parts that are guarded from external wear, and 
acquire a verdigris that this protection engenders. 
are given with the same attention to the laws of the 
substance he is representing. Be sure that such a 
painter is fully alive to all those little visual facts that 
tend to emphasize the character of material things. 
This is the spirit that these papers have encouraged 
from the beginning in regard to the study of still 
life, and when so famous an exponent of the value of 
such nicety of observation can be quoted, it is well 
to enforce the example upon the student. Another 
material that this well-known painter portrays with 
unusual success is that of marble. In this he is quite 
remarkable; for all those qualities of observation 
that result in such truthful interpretation of bronze 
and gold, give to the marble he paints the impression 
of the utmost reality. The polished surface of the 
material deflects the light with the dazzle of reality, 
following the sculptured forms of capital or plinth in 
perfect perspective, and at the same time accentu- 
ating the nearness or remoteness of the parts of a 
column, for instance, by faithfully depicting the su- 
perficial aspect of incidental wear and tear. Of mar- 
ble that time and weather have worn, stained and 
rendered mellow, Alma-Tadema has produced mas- 
terpieces of conscientious realization. The very 
grain itself is given; chips that bespeak recent or 
earlier defacement can be discerned; the sodden 
green that cracks accumulate enrich the color; and 
a sculptured slab which wear has polished gleams 
smoothly at points of projection, and grows dull and 
dark in parts remote from contact with outward life. 
Veins of blue or purple show beneath the surface 
with the tender color note that is sometimes seen 
upon brows of delicate and lovely women. The very 
substance in its sparkling atoms emitting light, and 
in its disfigurement, as of snow defiled, is there before 
you, glinting in the sunshine in its purity, and hag- 
gard and forlorn in its ruin. 

Certainly this is a fine thing to do, and it stands as 
an example of consummate work in still-life painting. 
Some of the early Dutch figure pictures are notable 
for the beautiful painting shown in the accessories— 
the still-life parts of the work. Satin gowns, musical 
instruments, copper, pewter and brass utensils of the 
household; polished wood, tiled stoves and floors, 
each and all receive the same loving attention, sub- 
ordinated, of course, to the requirements of the com- 
position in which they play a part. 

It is by no means a rare thing to find opportunities 
for the introduction of fascinating surfaces incident 
to particular objects of still life largely influencing 
the choice of a figure subject; and artists have been 
known to settle permanently in a locality where head- 
gear charms or quiet interiors attract. The gleam 
of trinkets beneath a lace cap, or the simple spaces 
and subdued tones of a Holland home, often capti- 
vate painters of taste, and give a coloring to all their 
work. In other words, this subject that we are dis- 
cussing, and which so often strikes the beginner as 
one of little importance, and destitute of interest, 
claims a large share of the thoughts of men prom- 
inent as figure painters, 
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A STUDY IN DECORATION 





THE work of renovation at Windsor Castle is now 
sufficiently near completion to permit of a descrip- 
tion of the chief points of interest, says the London 
Telegraph.. It is, of course, in the private royal 
apartments that the importance of the work centres. 
These, as now treated, suggest a new note of refine- 
ment and delicacy of ornament which augurs well for 
the interior decorative art of the new century. It 
has not been an easy task to deal with a Gothic 
building already decorated in the early Victorian 
style. Messrs. Waring and their artists have grap- 
pled with the difficulties in a spirit of thoroughness 
and with gratifying results. A brilliant effect has 
been obtained by employing large surfaces of cream- 
white as a background for the superb works of art 
in which these apartments abound. The rooms re- 
served for the Princesses are marked by a homely 
comfort and a total absence of everything in the way 
of regal splendor. They exemplify the tastes of 
occupants whose wishes have suggested simple wall- 
coverings of exquisite design, comfortable nooks and 
corners made out of otherwise vaid spaces, a cozi- 
ness imparted to lofty rooms, and a distinct indi- 
viduality indicated by the employment of deep white 
friezes. 

In the King’s bedroom, a splendidly proportioned 
apartment, the color predominating is an Irish green; 
at least the heavily woven carpet from the sister isle, 
which gives the keynote of the color scheme, is made 
by Irish labor, the silk panels and window draperies 
taking up the same color in a softer tone. 

The King’s sitting room is the one in which the 
late Prince Consort passed his last hours, and during 
Queen Victoria’s lifetime the bed in the alcove and 
every other article were left in exactly the same posi- 


tion as on that memorable morning in December, 


1861. The whole of the interesting features which 
identify the room with the close of an illustrious 
career have been preserved with reverent care. The 
ceiling has been slightly reduced in height, an eight- 
eenth century raised moulding in flowers and fruits 
of a simple form occupying the centre with a hand- 
some console cornice. The whole is left a perfectly 
plain white. Below is a deep frieze or band of self- 
colored soft green. The room has a high wooden 
dado, with beveled panels and pilasters forming an 
excellent background for the favorite family. por- 
traits which adorn the room. A striking effect is 
obtained by the manner in which the woodwork has 
been finished off. It is made of solid mahogany and 
painted in an ivory white, quite remarkable in its 
finish. This effect is obtained by a process of rub- 
bing down or felting between each successive coat, 
the gloss which is apparent being obtained, not by 
any form of varnishing, but by painstaking labor. 
An agreeable sense of warmth is, however, secured 
by means of a brilliant red Oriental carpet and softer 
toned red silk curtains. The furniture, it is inter- 
esting to. note, dates from the end of the eighteenth 
century and is therefore just 100 years old. The 
much-needed reparation of the coverings has been 
treated in such a way that it seems to enter com- 
pletely into the decorative scheme. 

Her Majesty’s bedroom is paneled in a soft rose 
silk and the windows are hung with a pure -white 
soft satin, which hangs in ample folds and gives the 
necessary cool effect. The whole of the furniture is 
of the Empire period in design and the bed draper- 
ies, surmounted by the imperial crown, make quite 
an imposing feature. The bathroom adjoining is 
paneled with a soft marble on one side and Sheraton 
wood on the other. The marble employed both in 
the King’s and Queen’s bathrooms is of Greek 


origin, from the quarries which have been reopened 
within the last year, after having been lost sight of 
for over 1,000 years. 

By general opinion the palm must be awarded to 
the scheme executed in the royal boudoir. Old 
Louis XVI. furniture has been transferred from an- 
other part of the castle and covered in a soft-colored 
Beauvais tapestry, and the carpet, manufactured in 
France at the State factories, is remarkably tender 
in color, taking up the mother-of-pearl tints of old 
rose, green, blue, cream, etc. The broad, old-fash- 
ioned gilt moulding round the panels has been 
retained, and the centre filled in by one of the most 
beautiful silks which could possibly be designed for 
this type of Marie Antoinette room. Strained on 
the walls, it has the appearance of a delicate ivory, 
with hand-painted medallions suspended from floral 
wreaths. Similar silk is utilized for the draperies and 
palmettes. The graceful folds of the curtains produce 
all the effect and lustre of rich silk, which is, more- 
over, helped by a velvet border of soft heliotrope. 
The old satinwood-doors have been replaced by beau- 
tiful Spanish mahogany, with bronze ornaments in 
keeping with the general character of the room, 
which is certainly one of the daintiest conceptions of 
a lady’s apartment that the artist could produce. 





SPRING LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


In painting a bit of spring landscape, one will find 
rare and delicate tints that are never repeated’ later 
in the year; a rare freshness seems to pervade every- 
thing, which gives its distinctive character to the 
season. I would advise the student to mark these 
tokens, and select such subjects as will best represent 
them. Choose, for example, young peach and apple 
orchards, massed with pink and white bloom, rather 
than stanch pine forests, whose aspect, “ ever-green,” 
monotonous, changes but little with the seasons, like 
the moss-covered rocks at their feet; and here I 
would suggest some separate studies of leaves and 
blossoms, made in the studio, to familiarize one’s 
self with their individual forms in detail. Look for 
color everywhere, and you will find it—overhead, 
under foot, on the right hand, and on the left. The 
particular advantage in knowing how to draw is per- 
haps most clearly shown here, in teaching the artist 
to suggest with his brush the most characteristic 
forms, rather than to define them carefully. Thus 
we shall know the tender young sapling, apart from 
its color, by supple, sweeping lines which will dis- 
tinguish it, even at a distance, from the knotted 
trunk and stunted branches of the small tree at its 
side, whose arrested growth has robbed it of beauty, 
and substituted grotesqueness for grace. Yet this 
old tree may also become a picturesque feature in 
your sketch, and perhaps find its usefulness by con- 
trast. 

Observe closely the shadows of these slender young 
trees ; faint, tentative, thrown tremblingly on the fresh 
grass, like a newly fledged birdling, feebly fluttering 
its wings. The sunlight in springtime seems young 
too; it has a hazy and undecided quality, as if it were 
learning afresh to fit its slanting rays to sward in- 
stead of snow. There are no harsh outlines here— 
something very different from the brilliant, clear-cut 
light and shade of winter sunbeams falling upon the 
frost-bound earth. These purple, vibrating shadow- 
tones, with prismatic edges, lie softly, like the petals 
of violets, strewn upon the dewy verdure. 





NEVER make a drawing out of doors and color it 
from memory. The effects of light and shade upon 
the spot are invaluable, and cannot be got in the 
studio. 
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THE NEW BRITISH COINACE 


In the new gold and bronze coinage there is no 
change, except on the obverse, where’ the King’s 
effigy takes the place of that of the late Queen's. 
The silver coinage will not be available until a procla- 
mation as to silver is issued in the Gazeite. The por- 
trait of the King consists of the head and neck, 
truncated and uncrowned, looking to the right in 
profile. The King’s portrait has been carried out by 
Mr. De Saulles, engraver to the Royal Mint, and is 
altogether distinct from the work of the Austrian 
artist, Mr. Fuchs, to whom the design of the postage 
stamp has been intrusted. 

A striking change in the coins of Edward VII. is 
due to the alteration of the Royal style. For the 
first time in its history the British Mint has issued 
money for circulation in this country bearing the title 
of “ Emperor of India” as well as “ King of Great 
Britain.” By a proclamation issued last November 
the King decided upon the words : “ Edward Seventh, 
by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British dominions 
beyond the seas King, Defender of the Faith, Em- 
peror of India.” The Latin form adopted was: 
“Edwardus VII., Dei gratia Britanniarum et ter- 
rarum transmarinarum quae in ditione sunt Brittan- 
nica Rex, Fidei Defensor, Indiae Imperator.” This 
is clearly too long for inscription on a coin; it has 
thus been abbreviated :—‘ Edwardus VII., D. G. 
Britt. Omn. Rex, F. D., Ind. Imp.” 

In King Edward VII.’s coins we have had the 
latest development of an art known in these islands 
two centuries before the birth of Christ. It is, of 
course, not probable that these earliest British coins 
were minted in Britain, though Shakespeare’s Cym- 
beline had a mint of Colchester, and the names of 
other British chiefs are to be found on money in cir- 
culation up to the Roman Conquest. In the third 
century there were mints at Colchester and London. 
The last Roman Emperor to strike coins here was 
Magnus Maximus, who died A. p. 388. In “ Anglo- 
Saxon” times the various -kingdoms ‘issued coins, 
and when William the Conqueror succeeded he made 
no great change in the coinage—a sound piece of 
policy in one who wished to be regarded as the true 
heir and successor of Edward the Confessor. 

Taking the coins of Queen Victoria alone, the 
issues in gold have been pieces of the value of five 
pounds, two pounds, sovereign, and half-sovereign 
In silver there have been the crown, double-florin. 
half-crown, florin, shilling,.sixpence, groat, Maundy 
groat, threepence, half-groat, and penny. In copper 
and bronze there have been the penny, half-penny. 
farthing, and half-farthing. The florin was first 
issued for general circulation in 1849, and as the ex- 
amples of that year lack the “ D. G.” in the inscrip- 
tion, the nickname of “ graceless florin” has been 
applied to them. The Queen’s new title of ‘“ Em- 
press of India” did not appear on any of the coins 
minted for use in this country. It is said, by the way, 
that a coin for circulation in India was struck in the 
days of Elizabeth. The designs for the coins of 
Queen Victoria were chiefly made by William Wyon 
and Leonard C. Wyon, whose minute initials may be 
read upon some of them. The family of Wyon were 
—— with the Mint from 1767 to 1891. 

n addition to the money minted for these islands, 
special coins have been produced for many of our 
colonial and other possesions—in some cases. at the 
English mint, and in others at the colonial mints. 
So numerous are these varities that a dozen years 
ago they were made the subject of an elaborate vol- 
ume by Mr. James Atkins. The Queen’s head is to 


be seen on the coins of Jersey, the Isle of Man, 
Gibraltar, Cyprus, India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
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Hong Kong, Mauritius, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, Canada, 
Trinidad, and British Honduras. The Australian 
gold coins struck at the Melbourne and Sydney 
mints were declared to be current coin of the realm 
in 1867. Their variations from the corresponding 
British coins is very slight. 





PICTORIAL DECORATIONS FOR CHAIR BACKS 
' IN PYROCRAPHY 


Tue Pussy willow decoration is intended for a 
chair with square side rails, and four upright rails in 
the centre of the back; such chairs can be found in 
any furniture stores. The top rail of the chair should 
be carefully removed, then the new panels marked 
off and fitted, being careful to bore the holes in their 
exact positions to receive the rails. Make the tenions 
of the panels a loose fit, then put some glue on the 
ends of the rails and drive them home. Now put 
some glue on the tenions and spring into position 
by pulling the side rails apart. This job can be easily 
done, especially with the assistance of a second per 
son. If the centre rails are too long, they should be 
entirely removed from the chair and cut down to the 
proper length; the ends must again be tapered to fit 
the holes. The other decoration is intended to be 
used with the same kind of a chair, but the tenions 
will be cut at the lower scroll. The side rails being 
fitted up close to the upper scroll, thus making the 
back of the chair much higher. Those additions to 
the ordinary chair enhance its value, and make it an 
artistic piece of furniture. Finish with copal varnish. 





WOODCARVED BOOKRACK ENDS 





Tue lumber for the bookrack can be either oak, 
mahogany, walnut or sweet gum, one inch thick 
when dressed. _ The relief of the carving can be a 
half inch or less, but not less than three-eights of an 
inch. To commence the work transfer the design, 
then saw out the shape with a compass saw; next 
make a trench all around the design with a quarter- 
inch or three-eights of an inch hollow gouge. Next 
kurff the outline with any of the flat chisels and 
gouges that will fit the curved outlines. Now re- 
move some portion of the background, using the 
skew chisels for the corners and the flat gouges for 
the remainder. The modelling should now be com- 
menced, using such tools as will fit the curves. Com- 
mence where the parts of the design overlap each 
other, giving them their proper relief by modelling 
the surface and removing the background; when 
these parts are satisfactory, remove the remainder 
of the background to the same level; do not make 
the background smooth, leave it choppy with gouge 
marks, which will give the work a better appearance, 
by allowing more play of light and shade. Finish 
with several coats of raw linseed oil, allowing a day 
or so between each application. 

The construction is very simple. Cut a board the 
exact width of the ends; make the length about 
eighteen inches. The ends should be made perfectly 
square. A piece of wood should now be cut, 14 
inches wide. This will be glued at the ends of the 
board across the grain of the wood. It must be made 
very true. The corners, being mitered, should be a 
snug fit in the board. It will be fastened in with 2- 
inch finishing nails. If the sides are to be stationary 
they should be secured with two half-inch dowels; if 
they are to have hinges so that the sides will close 
down, the hinges must be mortised into the bottom 
boards and the ends. One-inch bits will be large 
enough. 
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DECORATIVE BANDS—DESICNS FOR CHINA 


PAINTING 


Tue designs may be used on pitchers, vases, or 
cups, and may also be curved around a plate or 


saucer. 


THE KERAMIC 


DECORATOR 
aA 





Is TECHNICAL skill nore appreciated than design ? 


Skill must first be acquired before any design can be 


shown to advantage, but do not stop at that. Use 
your skill to bring ont some really thoughtful idea. 
Do not be satisfied by blending and glazing well, put 
this knowledge into the portrayal of some fancy you 


Draw with lithographic pencil, or transfer. Paint have, or adapt it to an accepted style of decoration. 


the design in strong color, fire and afterwards tint 


Hodge podge does not prove acceptable in decora- 


with same color. This is an excellent method for tion now. Where are we to put meaningless china 


beginners. Blood red is a color 
appropriate. Rub down the 
powder color with very little oil 
for the parts to be _ heavily 
painted. If tube colors are 
used, rub down only with tur- 
pentine. When tinting for the 
second firing, use plenty of oil, 
for the color should be used 
quite thin, and should be kept 
open long enough to pad evenly. 

Pompadour could be used in 
the same way. It will give a 
pinker and more delicate effect 
than blood red. 

Delft blue or Sevres biue 
would either be excellent colors 
to carry out the designs, or any 
dark green. 

Flat enameling is another 
method with which these de- 
signs may be used. 

Or the general designs could 
be sketched and laid in with ac- 
curate strokes of lustre, and 
afterwards edged with paste and 


gold. 


PLATE AND BOWL DESICN 


Tint the plate with yellow lus- 
tre or yellow tint. Fire. Ground 
the ornamental shapes with a 


- beautiful pink. Fry’s peach is 


a lovely color. Take out the 
blossoms and shade lightly with 
peach. Outline with gold and 
paste. 

The same work may be car- 
ried out with Meissen green. 


DROOPING FLORAL DESICN 





WuiteE flowers against a plat- 
inum ground. Over the plati- 
num place green lustre. Put in 
the flowers with delicate outline 
of black. A firm line, but it 
should not be heavy. The up- 
per design may be carried out 
in two shades of green. 
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aficr it is painted? It is a re- 
lef in the country house to have 
the willow-patterned china. So 
tiresome does the china become 
that has flowers too decided in 
coloring, that stand out and 
stare at one three times a day. 
We like the china that is restful, 
and «decidedly conventional. 

Architects are protesting 
against floral work that belongs 
to no period, and figures that 
are merely figures, not decora- 
tions. They are delighted with 
the coloring secured on porce- 
lains, but why not adapt it to 
“ decorations that we can use ’’? 
they ask. There are many parts 
of a house that may be beauti- 
fied by keramic painters. 

Tiles form a promincnt part. 
lireplaces, walls, floors, all may 
be magnificently decorated with 
tiles. But they must be done 
either of plain color, or deco- 
rated to suit the room. Archi- 
tects plan according to some 
period. We _ speak of the 
“ Renaissance ” quite familiarly, 
but when put on tiles it must be 
clearly defined whether it is Ital- 
iat) Renaissance or French, of 
the Louis XIV. period, or Louis 
XVI, or it will never be useful 
in decorating a room. 

Delft decorations are always 
desirable for tiles. They can be 
carried out for tiles of a fire- 
place in a room where the color- 
ing is Holland blue, and the 
style of furniture is old. Use 
underglazed tiles, or Minton 
tiles that are glazed. We have 
yiven from time to time in THE 
Art AMATEUR designs that may 
be adapted to a Holland fire- 
place. A border worked out in 
rough design of blue would be 
an addition to the fireplace. 
Delft blue in overglaze needs 
only one firing. In securing the 
effect in underglaze two firings 
are usually required. ‘ 
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The Art 
LUSTRES FROM THE ARTISTIC POINT OF 
VIEW 


By Fanny ROWELL 

ALL over, glittering lustres, we said from the be- 
ginning, are appropriate for only a very few pieces 
of china, and such pieces must be well placed, in a 
decorative way. Fruit dishes and plates are quite 
lovely in blended tints. They are on the table for 
only a short time, and the background of fine linen 
shows the coloring to advantage. Yellow lustre for 
the centre, with ruby and iridescent rose on the 
edges of plates, covered for second firing with orange 
lustre and some gold, give a stunning effect of color. 
A set of after dinner coffees, with just coatings of 
lustres in great variety of tints, make beautiful notes 
of color on a table. Bouillon cups are effective in 
this way also. A vase, with coatings of lustres that 
develop into pearl tints and opalescent colorings, 
brightens a dark corner of a room. Nearly all lus- 
tres appeal best to the imagination when placed so 
they are in half lights and where they may reflect 
surrounding colors. Bits of bright glitter against 
comparatively dull background may decorate effect- 
ively when placed with good taste. Lamps and can- 


Amateur 


painting. Painters who achieve any eminence try 
to be only themselves. But if you copy the style of 
any artist, try to do it well; do not make a carica- 
ture of the work. Copying in all lines of art has fine 
advantages for the student. It gives an insight into 
treatment of colors and handling, and the study for 
effect. It is all bencficial to the student who copies 
conscientiously, who observes with the intention of 
securing technical qualities. But the harm is in 
copying without feeling, without appreciation of the 
motive of the artist. It becomes a parody or a bur- 
lesque of a certain style. 

Lustres have been used so artistically in poster 
effects, and with striking originality by the design- 
ers. Small figures in lustres have also been a:lmi- 
rable, used as borders or stems and_pitchers. With 
more effect of background, the striking qualities are 
enhanced-——just a little lustre and a great deal of 
thought back of it—and clever painting, combinéd 
with the lustre in design, gives artistic results. Into 
any work of historic ornament lustres may be intro- 
duced. 

Artistic people usually like these lustre effects, 
practical people do not. They appeal strongly to the 
imagination, and have, in a way, a mysterious quality. 
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PEN DRAWING, BY MEYER CASSELL 


delabras are articles that may be decorated just in 
this simple fashion. 

But the sparing use of lustre, with colors, over 
gold, over any metallic effect, in connection with indi- 
vidual qualities in painting, is most complete, from 
an art point of view, when placed over gold. Bur- 
nish the gold well, and see that the gold is quite per- 
fect before commencing to use lustres. Indefinite 
numbers of firings are neeessary for these fine results. 
We would not like to promise that three, four or 
even five firings would give all the radiant qualities 
desired. First of all the gold must be perfect and 
bright, even and without lines of irregularity. China 
somewhat curved, always shows the beauties of 
lustre colors more than the very plain shapes. Any 
of the lustres may be used over gold. Light green, 
dark green and ruby perhaps give the most beautiful 
results. They are all quickly placed on the china, 
and must be dried and then kept out of dust until 
firing. It is such a simple thing to dry quickly in an 
oven, and then to wrap in tissue paper to await the 
firing, that we wonder the rule is not more frequently 
observed. Broad tints in firing are only secured per- 
fectly when the firing is done soon after the tints are 
applied. 

Artistic points are unlimited that one may get with 
the use of lustres if taste and individuality direct their 
use. It is detrimental to run after fashions in china 


Dragons and weird things are well represented by 
the lustres. Gold well placed is needed from an artis- 
tic point to deaden the brilliancy. Silver lustre over 
colors and in connection with colors has wonderful 
possibilities. As it is opaque it is different in effect 
from the other lustres. It may be toned down with 
ruby and other colors in lustre. Just alone a very 
little of silver lustre would be enough. 





PRINTING ON Ivory.—For printing on ivory the 
following formula is one which I have used success- 
fully for the preparation of a photographic basis on 
ivory for miniature painting: 

Silver nitrate, 3 parts; uranium nitrate, 30 parts; 
alcohol (Atwood’s patent), 100 parts; water, 10 parts, 

This solution is made up and applied to the ivory 
with a soft brush. The sensitized surface so pre- 
pared is then dried in the dark and afterward printed 
by contact in daylight. The picture printed is fixed 
by merely immersing in water acidulated with nitric 
acid. It is then rinsed in clean water-and dried. 

It is most essential that the surface of the ivory 
be absolutely clean; the least trace of grease or 
moisture will cause patchy prints. Thoroughly wash 
with alcohol on clean absorbent cotton. This quickly 
evaporates, leaving the ivory perfectly clean. It is 
necessary that the fingers do not come in contact 
with it. The safest way to handle is by the edges. 
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‘Aw advance copy of the Classification Book 
for the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition at 
St. Louis in 1903 has been received. Fifty- three 
pages are required for a mere enumeration of 
the groups and classes of exhibits. The exhib- 
its of the entire exposition are divided into fif- 
teen departments, as follows: Education, eight 
groups; art, six groups; liberal arts, thirteen 
groups; manufactures, thirty-four groups: 
transportation, six groups; agriculture, twenty- 
seven groups; horticulture, 
estry, three groups; mining and metallurgy, five 


seven groups; for- 


groups; fish and game, five groups; anthro- 
pology, four groups; social economy, thirteen 
groups; physical culture, three groups. The 


total shows 144 groups and 807 classes, and 
under each class is a possibility for a multitude 
of exhibits. Nothing reflects more clearly in se 
small a space the variety of human occupations 
or more comprehensively the broad scope of 
the great exposition which the people of St. 
Louis are preparing for next year. A _ place 
is provided for every conceivable product 
worthy of exhibition, and all nations of the 
world have been invited to take part. Accept- 
ances have been received from many. The 
work of construction is progressing earnestly 
The buildings will have an aggregate floor 
space of 200 acres, and the grounds a total area 
of 1,000 acres. The money now available ag- 
gregates $15,000,000, besides $1,000,000 appro- 
priated by the State of Missouri, and various 
liberal sums from other states. The Classifica- 
tion and the Rules and Regulations of the Expo- 
sition will be mailed free on application to the 
Director of Exhibits, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 





Hanpy DIcTIONARY OF PROSE QUOTATIONS, 
edited by George W. Powers. 
plies, the “‘ Handy Dictionary of Prose Quota- 
tions ” is a ready reference list of brief extracts 
from the thought of many writers upon topics 
of deep and lasting interest. The selections 
cover a wide range, from the precepts of the 
Chinese philosopher, Confucius, to the latest 
utterances of Senator Hoar on “ Imperialism.” 
The extracts number 2,138, and are chosen from 
368 authors, chiefly American and British. A 
comprehensive index of both authors and quo- 
tations*is included, aiding greatly to quick de- 
cisions about question of disputed authorship. 

In addition to the interest and value of the 
topics themselves—which should prove of great 
value to orators and scholars—the work as a 


As its name im- 


whole will give the reader a good idea of the 
force and utility of the principal words in our 
language. (T. Y. Crowell & Co. s5o0c.) 
CorreEGIo is the latest addition to the River- 
Art Series. The work is an exceedingly 
interesting one and should prove very popular. 
The _ introductory 
Estelle M. Hurll. 
tions of the most well-known 
Italian painter. The picture of “St 
Catherine Reading” (the original of which is 
in Hampton Court Gallery, England). 
shows an exquisitely beautiful young girl 
There is a quaintly told legend of this fair young 
saint which gives the picture an added interest. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75c.) 





side 
and interpretation is by 
There are fifteen illustra- 
works of this 
famous 


London, 


Hanpy DICTIONARY OF 
TIONS, edited by George W. Powers. 
to the “ Handy Dictionary of 
Quotations,” and no useful in its 
The alphabetized 
according to the leading word in the quotation, 
and the quotation itself is given, together with 
the author and location. At the back of the 
book a condensed index is given of both authors 
and extracts, making of the whole an exceed- 
ingly valuable compendium of poetry. By its 
very nature, poetry is more readily quoted than 
prose, and next to the faculty of remembering 
and using an apt extract on occasion is the abil- 
ity to lay one’s hands on just the right saying 
at short notice. 


PoetTicaL QuorTa- 
A com- 
panion volume 
Prose less 


province. entire work is 


The extracts are collected from a great num- 
ber of poets, chiefly British and American, 
showing by these brief but strong glimpses the 
power of the minds which lay behind them. (T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. <oc.) 





D’rt AnD I, by Irving Bacheller. The scene 
of this story is laid in the same North country 
in which the author’s famous “ Eben Holden ” 
lived, with the exception that in the present 
tale we are also taken into the French domain 
in Canada. This is a border tale and has to do 
with the War of 1812, and the great character 
is D’ri, who is simply irresistible, with his great, 
rugged, homely figure and quaint sayings. Mr. 
Bacheller gives us plenty of adventures, and 
D’ri and two pretty French girls divide the 
honors. It is quite impossible to lay the book 


down until the last chapter is reached, so 
absorbing will the reader find it. 


$1.50.) 


(Lothrop 
Pub. Co. 





J. Deviin- Francis Churchill Wil- 
liams. As one may imagine from the title—this 
story has to do with the affairs of an 
politician. Mr. Churchill attacks his subject in 
a most original manner. In his official charac- 
ter the “ Boss” is perfectly and 
maintains his position as the leader in the most 
methods that are 
In his private life he 
story, 


Boss, by 


American 


unscrupulous, 


determined 
not a little 
hero of 


manner and by 
is the 
noted for his chivalry to 


queer. 
a love 
word honora- 


$1.50.) 


women, and in every sense of the 


ble. (Lothrop Pub. Co., Boston 


Tiffany & Co. 


Exhibit of Bronzes 
by American Artists 








Messrs. Tiffany & Co. are exhibiting 
on their second floor a collection of 
Bronzes by the following American 
artists : 


N. N. Bickford 
George E. Bissell 
John J. Boyle 
Clio Bracken 

J. E. Brines 
William Couper 
Ralph Goddard 


E. St. John Matthews 
Paul Morris 

Charless H. Niehaus 
Wm. Ordway Partridge 
R. Hinton Perry 
James Priestman 

A. Phimister Proctor 


Eli Harvey Frederic Remington 
W. G. Hastings Frederick D. R. Roth 
Clara Hill F. W. Ruckstuhl 


Albert Jaegers 
Ephriam Keyser 
Henry Linder 


Augustus St. Gaudens 

Bessie Potter Vonnah 

Olin L. Warner 

Charles A. Lopez Adolph A. Wéinman 

H. A. MacNeil Melva B. Wilson 
George J. Zolney 


The examples shown reveal a degree 
of advancement in this branch of art 
that well merits the attention of con- 


notsseurs. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 
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ART NOTES 





Up to February 9, at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, there had been 
sold eight pictures from the annual exhibition— 
and this in spite of inclement weather. They 
are: John R. Conner’s “ Potato Gatherers,” 
John S. Saxton’s “ Return of the Cows,” “ Wait- 
ing for Spring,” by Edward W. Redfield; “ No- 
vember,” by H. Bolton Jones; Allen B. Talbot’s 
“Connecticut Pasture,” Walter Nettleton’s 
“ Windswept Snow.” 

Although the academy’s exhibition is large, 
more than half of the pictures hung this year 
are not for sale. 





Tne Stewardson architectural schalarship was 
awarded in Philadelphia a week ago to John 
Molitor. 

The scholarship provides the sum of $1,000 for 
a year’s study and travel abroad, and it is open, 
under certain conditions, to any architect under 
thirty years of age in the State of Pennsylvania. 
The managing committee of the scholarship is 
composed of Prof. Warren P. Laird, Walter 
Cope, Frank Miles Day, Wilson Eyre, and J. S. 
Rosengarten. ‘lhis year’s jury was made up of 
R. Clipston Sturgis, Edmund M. Wheelwright, 
both of Boston, and John Russell Pope, of New 
York. 

There were five competitors, and this year’s 
competition called for a design with numerous 
plans for a boy's school in the country. Com- 
petitors were required to pass preliminary ex- 
aminations in the history of architecture, in 
construction and in language. Mr. Molitor will 
be required by the terms of the competition to 
sail for Europe not later than March 30 of this 
year. 

The scholarship has been won successively 
since its inception by Herman Louis Duhring 
(1897), William Charles Hays (1898), Arthur 
Howard Brockie (1899), Alfred Morton Githins 
(1900), and Ira Wilson Hoover (1901). 





THERE is a most interesting exhibition now 
being held at Keppel’s Gallery consisting of over 
a hundred etchings and drawings by D. Y. 
Cameron, whom no less an authority than Sir 
Seymour Haden hails as a worthy successor of 
the best men of our time. Mr. Cameron, ac- 
cording to some interesting notes by Mr. Kep- 
pel, is the son of a Scottish clergyman, and the 
youngest member of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers. He does his own printing, an1 
never allows a plate to give more than thirty- 
five impressions. Judging from this collection, 
which is said to include about everything of 
value dene so far-by this artist, Mr. Cameron is 
an etcher of solid worth rather than brilliancy. 
He ignores all tricks of the art, relying solely 
upon careful, conscientious work, choosing the 
bits that appeal to him, and doing, in a sober 
way, the best he can to make others realize 
their charm. He finds his material in London, 
Paris, Scotland, and, of course, in Venice. His 
views of the Rialto and other less hackneyed 
quarters of Venice hold their own with the best 
of recent work in the same field. It is encour- 
aging to note that the largest and most am- 
bitious plates, such as the fine one of St. Mark’s 
in Venice, or the interior of an old inn at Rouen, 
or the view of Venice from the Lido, show the 
artist at his very best. A number of pencil 
sketches, made as studies for etchings, are in- 


teresting as showing the superiority of the 








IGGINS’ INKS 2» ADHESIVES 








1. HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS, in Blacks and Colors, are the Standard Liquid Drawing Inks 
of the world. Three-fourths of the Professional Draughtsmen of this country use no other Draw- 
ing Inks. Send for Color Card. (Bottles by mail, prepaid, 35 cents each. Mention color.) 


2. HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER. A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, which will not spill, 
spatter nor drop off the brush. Pure white and delicately scented. For mounting photographs. 
prints, textile samples, and for scrap book, tissue work and general use asa substitute for fluid 
mucilage. Excellent novel brush with each jar. (3 oz. jar, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 


3. HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE. A strong, clear, non-sedimentary Fluid Mucilage of 
great strength and quick catch. Non-corrosive and will not become dirty and stained in use. 
positively the best fluid mucilage made, being far superior to the ordinary gum Arabic mucilages, 
(2 oz. bottle, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 


4. Higgins’ Drawing-Board and Library Mucilage. A semi-fluid adhesive of extraordinary 
strength. For we cloth or paper to wood, paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 
or cloth it is unequaled. Hence valuable for repairing and labeling books, mounting paper on 
the drawing board and many other purposes. (3 oz. jar, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents.) 

HIGGINS’ ETERNAL WRITING INK. A true carbon ink, black when written, and eternally 
remains so. Unaffected by age, air, sunshine, chemicals, fire, acids or alkalies. A true safety 
and Jermanent ink for important writings, bookkeeping and general use. (2 oz. bottle, prepaid, 
by mail, 25 cents.) 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 





SPECIAL OFFER—On receipt of One Dollar we will send a dollar’s worth of above goods, EXPRESS PAID, 
and if they are not satisfactory in every respect we will cheerfully refund. 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Inks and Adhesives 


MAIN OFFICE: 271 NINTH at BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 
FACTORY : 240-244 EIGHTH STREET 


NEW YORE 
CHICAGO LONDON 














We manufacture our own... 





Platinum Points : : : : 


AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR 


Pyrography or Burnt Wood 


We have a new point which can be guaranteed to have no need of inside repairs 
have a little spiral inside which burns out occasionally and which makes it refuse to work. 
are constructed in a different manner, which is patented. 

These —- are unsurpassed for durability and thickness of platinum. 
constantly kept on hand we can make any shape desired at short notice. 

Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces (imported and domestic) is the largest in 
America. On receipt of 50 cents we will send you our new catalogue, full of the choicest designs. The 
price will be deducted from your first order amounting to five dollars. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d Street, New York 











All other points 
Our points 


Besides the large supply 
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FITCH KILNS 


Seven For Firing China and Glass 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., Springfield, Ohio 


1901 
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slightest etching from a master workman to 
the best pencil drawing. Atmosphere seems to 
rise by magic from the copper plate. Among 
the finest plates of the collection are the frontis- 
pieces for the sets of Italian etchings—restful in 
design and beautiful in tone. The exhibition will 
remain open until the eighth of March. 


[He seventeenth annual exhibition of The 
Architectural League opened this month at the 
Fine Arts Building and will remain open until 
the eighth of March. It is a highly interesting 
exhibition and fully up to the standard of pre- 
vious years. 

Che Jury and Hanging Committee are Messrs. 
H. J. Hardenberg, Bryson Burroughs, C. Y. 
Turner, Thomas S. Clarke, William B. Tuthill, 
Charles M. Shean, and W. W. Kent. The sub- 
cominittee on architecture comprises Messrs. J. 
Langdon Schroeder, Edward P. Casey, and 
George Martin Huss, and the sub-committee on 
decoration, Messrs. W. L. Harris, Bryson Bur- 
roughs, and Charles Lopez. In the competition 
for the gold and silver medals the subject was a 
library for a suburban town. The gold medal is 
awarded to Mr. Robert P. D. Helmer, and ‘the 
silver medal to Mr. Eugene J. Lang. The 
Henry O. Avery prize of $50, for the best de- 
sign for a caryatid for a mantel in Louis XV. 
style, is awarded to Mr. Paul Wiehle, and the 
president’s prize, a bronze medal, for mural 
paintings, representing architecture and allied 
arts, goes to Mr. Bryson Burroughs. 

Amongst the important exhibits may be men- 
tioned Mr. Bradford L. Gilbert’s designs for the 
buildings at the Charleston Exposition and the 
miniature model of the grounds. Mr. Ernest 
Flagg shows a model of the proposed Naval 
\rch at the Battery, and Mr. Cass Gilbert 
his designs for the new Custom House. York & 
Sawyer’s accepted design -for the New York 
Historical Building is a stately piece of work 
and when completed will be one of the features 
of the architecture of Greater New York. 

In the south gallery are Mr. Deilman’s designs 
for the Evening Star Building, in Washington; 
“The Archers,” a decoration by Mr. Bryson 
Surroughs, and a group by Mr. Isidore Konti, 
“ The Despotic Age.” 





Tue National Sculpture Society has appointed 
a committee consisting of Messrs. Karl Bitter, 
chairman; I. Wyman Drummond, Charles A. 
Lopez, Augustus Lukeman, Lorado Taft, of 
Chicago; Bela L. Pratt, of Boston, and Charles 
Grafly, of Philadelphia, to arrange for two ex- 
hibitions of sculpture in this city this spring, the 
first since the very interesting one of three years 
ago at the Fine Arts building, which saddled the 
society with a considerable deficit. 

The first exhibition will be held at the 
National Arts Club in April, and will be for small 
work only, such as medals, statuettes, plaques, 
small busts, and plaster sketches of designs for 
larger works. 

After this, the larger and more important 
show will take place in Madison Square Garden, 
which is to be laid out in the form of a garden, 
giving sculptors a chance to show the effect of 
equestrian or decorative compositions as if out 
of doors. If these extensive plans be carried 
out, the exhibition will be one of the most sig- 
nificant and interesting in the recent art history 
of the city. 





Tue death is reported, in his sixty-fourth year, 
of Max Adamo, the historical painter. He was 
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Canvas, Academy Beards, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-Color Painting, etc. 
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EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
176 Randolph Street 


CHICAGO 
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Che Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials in the United States 





A. SARTORIUS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS 


Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, | Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 
| 


Gold Paint, See Baskets, Frames, 


Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 


For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


For China and Glass Painting. 
Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, 
For Oi] Painting. j l 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. 
46 West Broadway, N. Y. 


Between Park Place and Murray St. 
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F. WEBER& CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 


Materials for Oil Color Painting 
Water Color Painting 
China Painting 
Pastel and Pyrography 


Largest Assortment of 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
And Drawing Materials in General 


Manufacturers of 


F. WEBER & CO.’S 


rtists’ Oil Colors 
Artists’ Moist Water Colors 
Soft and Half-hard Pastelles 
Artists’ Prepared Canvas 
Pastel Papers and Boards 


Pyrography 
Outfits and Materials 


Prices of our Pyrography Outfits: 
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Our Special Amateur Pyrographic Outfit No. 5 


A complete set of Tools yo Students and Amateurs 
at 


Large Line of Wooden and 
Leather Articles and Leather- 
board _for Decorating. 


GUIDE TO PYROGRAPHY 


Per Copy s52c. postage paid. Send for Special Catalogue 


F. WEBER & CO. 1125 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCH HOUSES | 3°X, ‘Charice Street. Baltimore 




















“thing like the second. 





born in Munich, and, in: hisseducation at the 
Academy of Arts there, was imfluenced both by 
Kaulbach ‘and Moritz von Schwind. He studied 
afterwards at Piloty’s school, and painted under 
that master’s inspection his notable picture of 
“ Alba in the Council at Brussels,” and the “ Fall 
of Robespierre,”’ which is now in the Berlin 
National Gallery. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





OIL PAINTING. 





W. J.—(1) If the principal object in a picture 
is placed exactly in the centre, it produces a 
stiff, conventional effect. (2) There are no other 
colors that will give the same effect as Lemon 
Yellow and Scarlet Vermilion, Chrome Yellow, 
or king’s yellow, wiil produce something like 
the first; and either of these yellows, with Ver- 
milion or Chinese Vermilion, will produce some- 
(3) You are right in sup- 
posing that one has “to depend on memory in 
painting moonlight scenes from nature.” It has 
been done by electric light, and even gas light, 
but not without the aid of memory. Evening 
effects under artificial light are sometimes imi- 
tated by having the daylight practically excluded 
from them, while the artist and his easel are 
outside, by an. opening that does not admit direct 
light. (4) Half-printed canvas has a thin general 
tint, favoring the tone of the picture to be 
painted on it. (5) “Prima painting” would im- 
ply the first laying in of values. (6) Impast 
refers to laying on heavy color, such as the 
strong lights in sky effects; a palette knife is 
often employed for it. (7) Absorbent canvas is 
that which is prepared, with distemper usually, 
so as to absorb oil quickly and hasten drying. 
(8) If you use the tube moist water colors you 
will be able to get the darkest shades of the 
green draperies without repeating washes. 


HOW TO MAKE CELLULOID LACQUER 





C. W.—Celluloid can be made by 
dissolving celluloid shavings in amzyl-acetate 
(commercial oil of pear). The proportions for 
lacquer are twenty-four grains of celluloid to 
eight ounces of amyl. When the above is too 
thick, which it may be for some purposes, thin 
with wood alcohol. Celluloid varnish is the 
same as celluloid lacquer, but more celluloid is 
used. To prepare, put the ingredients together. 
in a wide-mouthed bottle, then place the bottle 
in hot water till the celluloid is dissolved. 
White celluloid can be bought in thin sheets 
To color the varnish aniline dyes are used, those 
that are made to dissolve in alcohol. As a 
shield for the sand process, for etching on glass. 
the varnish should be thick enough to resist the 
action of the sand. Put the glass in an oven, 
at a temperature of 170° Fah., for about ten 
minutes; this will cause the celluloid to melt, 
and when cold will be much tougher. Your blast 
must be very strong or the sand and emery is 
too coarse. Are you trying to etch the glass 
through? If you are we can give you a more 
simple process, 


lacquer 


CHINA PAINTING 





Partnt figures in monochrome before under- 
taking natural or ideal coloring of figures in 
mineral colors. You will master handling bet- 
ter than if you take up the difficulties of color- 





THE PROOF of the excellence of our 
WHITE CHINA Deiseitiog 
IS IN THE FIRING « « & 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. . 
Agent for Hali’s Roman Gold — 


WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 














M. T. WYNNE 


WE CARRY COMPLETE LINE OF 


White China for Decorating, 
Materials, etc. 


Agents for Revelation China Kilns, 
Manufacturers of Wynne’s Superior Roman Gold 


Send for new 40 page Catalogue, just out 


1 E. 20th St., cor. Broadway, New York 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE FREF. 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold. 
soeent Tn Enamels for Relief Work. 
TURQUOISE, CORAL-RED AND PINK. 
‘ah Jer of the Above, Each 15 cents 
THE ONLY RELIABLE LIQUID LUSTRES. 
Trial Betties. Each 15 cents 
HALL’S GOLD AND COLOR ERASER, for removing fired 
color orgold. One-half ounce, 30 cents. 
French and German Tube Colors. Oils, Brushes, etc. 
French, German and English Powder Colors. 
MINERAL TRANSFERS, all the latest designs, beautiful in 
color and drawing. 
Special Rates to Teachers. 
instructions, free. 


JAMES F. HALL, 519 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





New Catalogue, containing practical 





WEEZER PEN 4% 


BURNS fps 3NS LEATHER, woop, ETC. BY* THE USE OF 





: *? OrDINARY GAs 
OPERATED WITH ONE HAND 
NO BELLOWS OR CHEMICALS 
Price of Complete Uuttit (neatly boxed, with a combina- 
tion, R, point), $2.50. PYROPEN POINTS, 50 cents each. 
ALL AT MATERIAL DEALERS; OR POST-PAID FROM 


WISEMAN MFG. CO. “ Wsst,23d Street 


New York City 





GILLOTT’S PENS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE 
Paris Exposition, 1900 ‘ 
This is the Highest Prize Ever Awarded to Pens 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 9! John St., New York 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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ing at the same time. Heads in browns and 
ochres are popular decoration for stems. Use 
Yellow Ochre and Brown 4 or 17 deepened at 
the base of the stem with Ruby Purple. This 
makes a grading of color from Yellow Brown 
to Purple Brown. Another coloring is of green 
deepening to black. Use Olive Green and Black. 
Rip Van Winkle scenes may be prettily painted on 
stems with these colors that are almost mono- 
chromes. Get a high glaze by dusting flux over 
the finished painting before firing, not when the 
paint is wet, but when it seems to be dry. The 
color will take enough of the flux to give a mag- 
nificent glaze. 


J. K. B.—If you wish a perfect imitation of 
Royal Worcester ware, you must use matt colors 
throughout your painting. Many decorators get 
pretty effects by painting with Lacroix colors 
over a previously fired Worcester ground, but 
of course the deccration in such cases is semi- 
g ized, 


SUNDRY QUERIES 





L. H., Philadelphia.—Any photograph that you 
wish te translate into pen-and-ink drawing for 
direct photo-reproduction must be in the form 
of a silver print ready for outlining. This must 
be done with waterproof ink, otherwise the out- 
lines will run during the after-process of bleach- 
Bleach the photograph, after you have 
finished, your drawing, with a weak solution of 
corrosive sublimate; do not forget that this 
chemical is a most deadly poison. After the 
photograph has been soaked a short time in this 
solution, only the pen-and-ink work will remain. 
Then wash the drawing in clear water, and put in 


ing. 


the shading from a dupicate photograph. Al- 
most any photo-engraving or electrotype ¢om- 
pany would supply you photographs to order, 
or make suitable prints from your own nega- 
tives, and afterward bleach the prints for you. 





J. J. K.—A good green stain can be made by 
mixing the following powders with spirits of 
turpentine: Prussian Blue, Raw S‘enna, and 
Yellow Lake. “According to the proportion of 
each any desired shade can be obtained. First 
mix the Raw Sienna, then put ina small quan- 
tity of the blue, then the yel'ow. Strengthen 
with either color until the desired shade is 
obtained. This stain can be bottled up for use, 
and when wanted it should te thinned down to 
the consistency of milk. It is applied either with 
a sponge or brush. This turpentine stain has 
the advantage over water stain that it does not 
swell the ends of the grain of the wood. You 
can use wax finish for your carving; for the 
other work varnish or French polish. 





D. K.—Perhaps you have selected a cream tint 
of paper to use as a background behind the vine. 
If this is so, before everything else put in the 
yellow tint in your painting with a faint yellow 
ochre gray, leaving out scrupulously, of course, 
all the vine and its belongings. This tint need 
not be absolytely smooth, but it must take its 
course without any apparent reference to the 
flowers, and do not let any stoppages be seen 
where you have left it too long, and it has dried 
before you. could resume it again. If you take 
plenty of color on your brush and have plenty 
more ready wet in the saucer, this need not hap- 
pen. If you wish to graduate the tint darker 
toward the top or bottom, hold the sketch block 
slanting, that the paint may run that way, or add 





One of a pair of practically unsoiled cuffs that speaks eloquently but is not “ loud.”’ 
LACKAWANNA LOCOMOTIVES BURN HARD COAL. 
LAGCKAWANNA’S ROADBED [S ROCK-BALLASTED. 

Eight modern passenger trains daily between New York and Chicago, two daily between 


New York and St. Louis, ten daily between New York and Buffalo. 
Eighth and Olive, St. Louis; 289 Main Street, Buffalo; 


103 Adams Street, Chicago; 
429 or 1183 Broadway, New York. 





Full information at 
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BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


Manufactured by the 


Butcher Polish Co., 


356 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
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GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


** Directions for China Painting,” 50 cents. 


TRADE MARK. 


Boxes without our firm name 
are counterfeited. 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


(Germany.) 











FRY ART Co. 


Manufacturer of 


Frys Celebrated 
Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 
for China. 
Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 
CHINA DECORATION. 


Agents for Revelation China Kiln. 


Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send tor catalogue, mentioning 
THE ART AMATEUR. 





STUDIO WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OCT. rst. 


Classes by MARSHAL FRY, Jr., 
36 West 24th St., New York City 


The “Young Lochinvar” of the Southwest and West, 

Thro’ all the wide border its speed is the best. 
Tourists good service with safety and 
comfort should travel via . . 


St. Louis § 


San Francisco 


Railroad 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham 
Railroad 


Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway 


who appreciate fast time and 





SHORT LINE 


Between St. Louis, Kansas City or Memphis 
and MISSOURI, KANSAS, ARKANSAS, 
INDIAN and OKLAHOMA 
TERRITORIES 


TEXAS AND MEXICO 


Improved Through Car Service between New York 
and Memphis, Tenn., via Washington, D.C., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., in connection 
with Pennsylvania R. R. and Southern Railway. 


F. D. RUSSELL, General Eastern Agent, 
385 Broadway, New York. 
A. HILTON, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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a darker and darker tint-with your brush to flow 
into the other as you descend. When this tint 
is dry enough, wash on your undefined shadow 
tints on the background. 





Wa ter B.—Your work is too scratchy, with 
too much cross hatching; it should he bold and 
open, using as few lines as possible to repre- 
sent the subject for reproduction. The best 
plan is to make your drawings two-thirds 
larger than required; you can easily see the 
effect with a reducing glass. 

Draw from the actual model whenever you 
can. This will give vivacity to your work and 
will help you to acquire the habit of an intimate 
sympathy with the real in life. It will, more- 
over, save you from falling into that most fatal 
of all bad habits for an illustrator, that of giving 
undue emphasis to a purely literary or imagina- 
tive style. Draw with feeling. To render cor- 
rectly and sympathetically the essential charac- 
teristics of your subject is far more admirable 
than any mere “ tours de force,” no matter how 
brilliant. The public looks to you for ‘instruc- 
tion as well as amusement, and you have no 
right to misinform it. 

Accustom yourself to illustrate incidents from 
your own experience or from your imagina- 
tion. If they are such as interest you, they will 
probably interest the public, if in their portrayal 
you can awake some sentiment which will ap- 
peal to ordinary human nature. The public like 
to see pictures of persons and incidents with 
which they- are familiar, or which suggest per- 
sonal associations. They are keenly alive to 
the merit of good work, when it is such as to 
touch theig sympathies. 





W. B.—Beginners generally lay on the color 
too thinly, the result being that the tones are 
more like stains than actual surface tints. It is 
impossible in this way to secure a sufficient 
body of color to sustain the tone in its purity. 
This thin painting sinks in and soon changes its 
character of color, so that it no longer stands 
for a plane of a certain hue receiving light—it 
is dead—because without the requisite body the 
pigment seems to be inactive, fails to repre- 
sent the quality of light upon a form. Without 
a reasonable supply of this actual material, 
faithful modelling may not be achieved; for the 
passage from one plane to another cannot be 
given unless there is pigment enough employed 
to preclude the possibility of a change that will 
destroy the integrity of the surfaces. Paint, 
then, with a full brush, and load the shadows 
almost as heavily as the lights. Transparency 
of shadow is not sacrificed by doing this, for 
transparency comes by depicting the shadow in 
its truthful relation to the light, and not, as 
some think, by loading the lights and painting 
shadows very thinly. In fact, it is doubtful if a 
perfectly true relation of the one to the other 
is to be secured in this way—at any rate, the 
resultant facts are in favor of a solid painting 
throughout. 





L. M. R.—By gas or candle light, orange and 
red become warmer; reds look more scarlet, as 
they borrow some of the yellow light; crimson 
looks brighter than by day; sky blue acquires a 
green tint; dark blue, by absorbing the light, 
looks almost black; and there is often a diffi- 
culty in distinguishing betwen blue and green; 
purple becomes redder if it inclines to red, and 
darker if to blue. Blue, to look well by gas or 
candle light, should be of a light tone. 





BSeWOCGVVOVeee ease 


Cooley’s Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, etc. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores, and by jobbers 
of Artists Supplies, or can be 
had direct from us. We are 
also Importers and Dealers in 


White China 
for Decorating 


and we make a specialty of 


Matching Broken Sets 
; 


of every description. . . 





SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE 


Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR 


Boston 
China Decorating Works 


(Established 186c) 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 


L. Coo.ey, Proprietor 
=e @]O8O] Oe 6O]B]2O]] 2B 


M. H. HARTMANN 


19 UNION SQUARE 
New York City 


Importer of Artists’ Materials 


A large variety of French Wooden Oil Boxes, 
Crayon tfits, P phy Sets, Dr. Schoenfeld’s 
Gouache Colors in tubes and bottles; Hardy Alan’s 
celebrated French Oil Colors. New Im ion of 
Canvasses. Brushes, Papers, All-Wool Tapestry, 
French Wooden Easels, Sketching Outfits, Novelties 
for decoration. Fine Art Stitionery. Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pens. Engraving work a specialty. 
Artistic Frames and Pictures. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


C]e]eoWoe ]oe eit ]oervese 











J. JATIES 


Specialist in 


PYROGRAPHY 


1151 Broadway, near 26th St , NEW 13 ORK 





















DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 
Perfect Leads for Art and General Work 
Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 cents in 
stam will secure a satisfactory package of 

samples. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 












PAINTING ON BOLTING CLOTH. 





J. B. C. writes: “Having read several meth- 
ods of treating the cloth and paints, and having 
used bolting cloth for over five years for deco- 
rative work, I wish to advance a theory different 
from any I have read. To do good work first 
procure a fine quality of the cloth, The very 
best work looks poor if painted on an open 
grade of mesh. I should advise procuring a 
number sixteen cloth. It may be news to the 
young beginner that all these cloths come by 
number. Next procure a stretcher and stretch 
the bolting cloth firmly to it with the aid of 
thumb tacks. Now, allowing you don’t wish 
to buy a stretcher, pin your cloth at the four cor- 
ners to a board and place old brush handles 
underneath the corners after it is stretched with 
the tacks. This al!ows a current of air to pass 
underneath and has the same results as tlie 
stretcher. The blotting paper which a number 
of persons advocate takes off your effects of high 
lights and shadows as quick as you put them on. 

“Now the other method; theair current method, 
as I will call it, dries quicker either in oils or water 
colors and at the same time leaves a!l your 
effects. Next comes the sketching in. If a 
beginner, and the intention is to copy, place the 
pieces to be copied under the stretched cloth. 
Here I cannot too strongly advise not using a 
lead pencil to trace. Use a number three or 
number five Eureka brush and outlineein very 
thin Chinese White if water colors.are to be 
used. Bolting cloth is one of the daintiest mate- 
rials to paint on, and the effect for fancy work 
far excels any other substance. An advantage in 
painting in water colors is that a soft sponge 
will wipe it out with the aid of clear water.. All 
the rules so far I have read say to mix all your 
colors before app'ying. But a trial of this new 
method will well repay the time. Outline in 
white. Now, say you intend to paint a purple 
pansy. Use a small amount of color very moist 
and allow your mauve to flow from your brush, 
leaving parts to be either yellow or green blank. 
Then for your high lights flow in your white 
while the mauve is still moist. } use a number 
eight or ten red sable for main colors and a 
Eureka number five for my white. In this man- 
ner the colors mix and blend right on the cloth, 
giving a clearness to each color which it is 
impossible to obtain by previously mixing on a 
palette or plate. After the color gets dry add 
little sharp touches of thicker white for high 
hghts. 

“This same rule applies to either flowers, 
stems, scenes, draperies, and all but the faces on 
figures. On these use as little white as possib'e 
and outline the faces in very thin Indian Red- 
sepia or some neutral tint. A white outline in 
tracing a face works up hard, and this is to be 
distinctly avoided. Be sure and soften the white 
outline in the flower or dress tracings by moist- 
ening the brush with water if painting is in water 
colors, or turpentine if the painting is to be in 
oils. Run over the edges and make the outline 
blend with the other colors and where shadow is 
intended darken the line, 

“By following the few suggestions here laid 
down much better results are obtained with less 
labor than any other method. ‘ The bolting cloth 
itself is a dainty thing, and the idea of light, 
dainty effects should be looked into. Nothing 
spoils bolting painting quicker than heavy, 
clumsy effects and thick paints on so airy a 
background.” 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz Art AMATEUR 
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31. Young Calf (11 x 16). 
By James M. Hart. 50 cents. 





349. Blossom Time (16x 11). 
By David Clark. 35 cents. 
Exhibited at the National Academy of Design 











226. ‘Three Little Kittens (16x 11), 
By Helena Maguire. 25 cents. 





‘225. Mischievous Puppies (16 x 8). 
By Helena Maguire. 25 cents. 











274. The Watering Place (16x11). 
By Peyrol Bonheur. 30 cents. 








351. The Call to Dinner (11 x 16). 
By Henry Mosler. 35 cents. 








* 327. The Grandmother (1: x 16) 
By Walter Satterlee, 30 cents. 








Special 
March. Offer 


To all persons send- 
ing in fifty cents, we 
will forward five studies 
of their own selection 
from this page. The 
regular price for these 
studies would be $1.75 


Address 
THE ART AMATEUR 
225 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





340. Cow (16x11). By James M. Hart. 





35 cents. 














290. The Last Load (16x11). 
By Veyrassat. 30 cents. 











101. Hen and Chickens (15x 7). 


By Helena Maguire. 


356. Beehives ( 
By F. M. Scott. 


20 cents. 


11 Xx 16). 
35 cents. 
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RATI N by oad 
BY MAIL 
Home lessons. Highly pootiete ; takes spare hours 
only ; practical instruction in Newspaper, Magazines, 
Commercial Drawing, Letter- 
ing, and Wall Paper Design. 
Adapted to men, women, be- 
ginners and advanced students 
Only adequate school of its 
kind. with personal criticisms 
on work done from nature and 
life by instructors who are 
well-known illustrators and 
whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 


ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
Interesting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the 


| School. We YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, New York City. 











Mr. Karl von Rydingsvard 


Has returned to his Winter Studio, at 6 FIFTH AVE., NEW 
YORK, where he will receive pupils in ART WOOD CARVING, 
until the first of May. 

‘he Summer term at his studio in Brunswick, Maine, begins 
quly Seventh. Applications mustbe in by the First of June. 
lools, stock and designs furnished to amateurs. For further par- 
ticulars send for circular. 





MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 


CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 
Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio: 96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
#* DECORATIONS # DESIGNS * 


Can be seen any day, except Mondays, between ten and 
our, about classes and work 


Frrink’s Reflectors 


are used by Leading Private Art Galleries 
and Art Museums. Send dimen- 
sions for Estimates. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


Lida Zlarkson’s Hand Painted Studies 
To Rent for Copying. In Oil and Water Colors. 
Send 2-cent stamp for an Illustrated Catalogue. 











Beautiful water colors, fine busts of Longfellow and 
Whittier, and some rare old pieces of antique furniture 
for sale. Address with stamp. 

Annie H. Quill, 430 Merrimac St., Newburyport, Mass. 





the best Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and 
save time. No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free. 


E ADDRESS, 


ART Work. Air Brush Mfg. Co., 
64 Nassau 


Street, Rockford, Ill., U.S. A. 





MRS. MARY A. NEAL fii coe "wi open 


her Studio, September 23d, for classes in Water Colors 
and China Decoration Special arrangement by the 
month. Water Color Sketches of Holland and Venice, 
and designs for China Decoration {to rent and for sale. 
Studie ‘“‘ The Broadway'’ Room 7, 1425 Broadway, New 
York, cor. 40th Street. 





MISS Ma. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 
Classes in China Decoration and Water-Colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Painters. 
Overglaze Colors and Enamels, Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E, 26th Street, New York 





Shinnecock Summer School 
of Art inc) 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 


Instructor . . . . WM. [. CHASE 


fir. Chase has consented to remain with 
the school another year 


12th Season; June rst to October 1st, 1902. 

Classes for men and women in Oils, Water Color, Pastel, 
and Black-and-White. €* a 

Open-air classes in Landscape, Marine, and from the 
— Model, Studio classes in Portraiture and Still 

ife. 

vrizes and scholarships for best work during the season. 

For further information address 


Cc. P. Townsley, Jr., Manager, care William M. Chase 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Eric Pape School of Art... 


Fourth Year—Sépt. 30, 1901, to May 30, 1902. 


Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
No examination for admission 

Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 

Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower Painting. 

Eve Life and Illustration Class for men. 

Scholarships, Medals and Prizes. 

For circulars and all information, address 


H. JARVIS PECK, Secretary 
Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


ENDOWED FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN ART 
Money Scholarships Year’s Tuition $25.00 
FRANK DUVENECK # # THOMAS 8S. NOBLE 
Vv. NOWOTTNY, L. H. MEAKIN, J. H. SHARP, for 
drawing, painting, composition, artistic anatomy, etc. 
C.J. BARNHORN for modeling. W. H. FRY for wood 
carving. ANNA RIIS for design and china painting. 
34TH YEAR: SEPT. 23, 1901, TO MAY 24, 1902. 
Write to A, T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati 





3 Water-color Landscapes For Sale 3 
LESSONS IN WATER-COLORS 


Out-door work in the Spring and Fall. Summer class at the 
Shore or among the Mountains 


AGNES LEAVITT % % 
Studio: 159a Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





WOOD CARVING anp 
PYROGRAPHY 
(BURNT WOOD) 


School of Art 


Studio, 314 WEST 42nd STREET 





Full stock of materials in both branches. Latest designs, etc. Prompt 
attention given to mail orde s. Articles sent designed or plain. 





RACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence. 


We fit the student for work in 

Newspaper, Lithographing, Engraving 

and other establishments, or the Studio. The 

profession is highly profitable, and the demand for 

competent, educated artists practically unlimited. 

PRACTICAL Drawing taught by PRACTICAL methods. 
Write for further information. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2301), Battle Creek, Mich. 








SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
o> PAINTIN 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boson, Mass. 


INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 


E. C. Tarbell, Drawing | paige Fure’ Scholar 
P. W. son, and shi fr: Men pn Women 
Philip Hale, Painting. | Helen Hamblen Scholar 
B. L. seg Modeling. | ship; Ten Free Scholar 
Mrs Wm. Stone, : ships; Six Cash Prizes. 
Decorative Design. | For circulars and terms 
BE. W. tmerson, Anatomy. address 
A K. Cross, . Perspective. [mily Danforth Norcross 
, 


26th Year Manager. 


School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum « 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelph 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS - 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting an 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 

L. W. MILLER, Principal 














ESTABLISHED 1877 


The Osgood Art School 


Pupils can enter at any time 


EVERY OPPORTUNITY IS AFFORDED 


Pupils for rapid advancement. Visitors to the city 
whose time is limited to a few weeks, or even days, 
may add a number of thoroughly good lessons t 
what they already know. 


OSGOOD’S RELIABLE SPECIALTIES 
Osgood’s Standard Violet pbsolutely perfect in color 
Osgood’s Standard Pink Ths most peautitul pink ever 
excel it for roses. Price per vial, 40 cents. 

The rich, dark 


Osgood Standard Jacque Rose *¥e.rich dark 


effect can be produced with this color. Price per vial, 75 cents. © 


We carry a full line of GERMAN and FRENCH 
COLORS in powder ground extra fine, for painting 
and dusting. They fire with a high glaze and are 
uniform in color, quantity and quality, also ROYAL 
WORCESTER COLORS in vials. 


JUST OUT—NEW EDITION 
PREE —Forty-three-page illustrated Catalogue upon mention 
of Tue Art AMATEUR, containing complete price list of all the 
Osgood Specialties and full directions for laying grounds with 
powder colors and directions for mixing relief paste for gold. 
Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, Principal Osgood Art School, 
12 East 17th St., New York, Bet. Fifth Avenueand Union Square. 


/LLUSTDATING 
; Tauent By 
~ bn, CORRESPONDENCE ZAIN , 


Newso per Sketching Rook and Magazine Jllustrating 
Lettering, Designing, etc. Best methods. Prepares quickly for 
paying work. Student Murray, Nevada, 








writes : n 
first few weeks, I earned $61 making letter heads at night. 
Graduate Scott, Toronto, writes: ‘‘ Am offered work from two 
different firms.” Personal Instruction. Adapted toall. Old- 
est, largest, best. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. Write 
postal to-day for full particulars. 31 Penna St. 


National School of Illustrating, indianapolis, U.S.A. 














Al Handsome Present for an Artist Friend for Only $1.00 


What is handier than a Fountain Pen? ._ The ‘‘Keystone”’ is acknowledged to be the best on the market. 


t t Fountain Pen. Can be kept in order by the user. j 
en ie wane oe pag & not 89, return the pen, keep the pocket, and we return the money. Price, $1.00, including Safety Pencil Pocket. 


Gold Pen. 


Pocket 
for Pen 


ic is. 


EVERY PEN UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED and fitted with genuine t4-karat 


B. J. SOPER & CO., Mfrs., 89 Fulton Street, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR 
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Special Mexican Tours 
Made up and accompanied. 
For Particulars Address, 


Mrs. Mary O. Houser, 
LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 





}clydeLine[ 


THE ONLY DIRECT ALL- 
WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON | 


Chariesion,:- 
Jacksonville! 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and intermediate landings. 

* FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS AND 
FINEST SERVICE 
WM.P.CLYDE&CO.,Gen" lAgents 
Tueo. G. Ecer, G. M7. 

19 STATE ST., Newt Yorx 











LEHIGH VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


Solid vestibule trains 
between 


New York, 
Philadelphia and 
Chicago 

Via Niagara Falls. 


Equipment of the _ most 
modern construction. Trains 
are composed of wide vesti- 
buled day coaches, parlor 
and sleeping cars. Dining 
cars with a la carte service. 
Double track. Stone bal- 
last. The entire line is 
equipped with automatic 
electric block signals. 
Through tickets permit 


Stop Over 
at Niagara Falls. 


*orillustrated descriptive matter, 
write Cnas. S. Ler, General 
Passenger Agent, New York, en- 
closing stamp. 





“The Cosmopolitan City of America.” 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Every American who has not yet seen San 
Francisco should see it for the geography, 
the history, and the romance it teaches. 

No other city of America has so great a 
number or so great a variety of population 
as San Francisco. 

It is most easily reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections. 

San Francisco has within its limits a 
Chinese city of the greatest interest to trav- 
elers, and near its borders are large num- 
bers of Portugese, Spaniards and Italians. 

It also has colonies from Mexico, from the 
Hawaiin Islands,from the Philippines,as well 
as from Japan anc other oriental countries. 

















Che 2 2 8 8 
Art Amateur « 
Bureau of = = = 
Art Criticism « 
and Information 


SCALE OF CHARGES : 


Price for criticism of single drawings, 

For each additional one in the same lot, 

Price for criticism of single painting (either 
oil or water colors), 4.00 

Each additional painting in the same lot, 1.00 

No more than six paintings are to be sent at 
one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transporta- 
tion charges must be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be 
sent by mail, rolled on a cylinder. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding old and modern paintings and other 
objects of art will be given upon application to 
the editor of The Art Amateur. 


In writing, a stamp should be enclosed, 
et SF 


THE ART AMATEUR 
23 Union Square, New York 





THE 
ST. PAUL ROAD 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 





ELECTRIC-LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES 
SIOUX CITY 
OMAHA 

















All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets via 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


F, A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











HOURS SAVED 
ST. LOUIS and TEXAS, | 


BY TAKING No, §] ON THE... 


























To Austin, San Antonio and § 
other points in Texas. 








Wm. E. Hoyt, Gen’! East. Pass. Agt., 391 Broadway, N. Y. 





An Art Education for $4.00 ! ! ! 


O YOU realize that (by subscribing to 
the small] sum of $4.00 a year), by the outlay of about one cent 
a day, you can learn to become a practical artist? That you can 
study any of the following arts:—Drawinc, PAINTING, ScuLp- 
TURRE, Woop-CarviINnG, EtcuinGc, PyroGrarpny, Meta Worx, 
INTERIOR DecoRATION, MuRAL ParintTinc, CuIna PainTInG 
Tapestry PainTInG, and EMBROIDERY, and that The C orrespon- 
dence Department of Tue Art AMATEUR is open to all subscribers 
to ask for any additional information upon any topic of art. 


Tue Art AMATEUR for 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR 





M. KNOEDLER & CO. “*“ 


(Successors to GOUPIL & CO.) 
Respectfully invite attention to their Galleries containing selected 
OIL PAINTINGS cictese ze nazet eng, BNSLIsH SCHOOL 
Wom en’ S and well as the most noted American Painters. 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 
C hi 1 | d re n’s e urn 1 S hi In 2s. VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 


: A SPECIAL STUDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND APPROPRIATE FRAMING 
French and Domestic 


Underwear. 355 FIFTH AVENUE sins. NEW YORK 


PARIS OFFICF, 2 RUE GLUCK 


Dressing Sacques and Matinée Jackets. Tea Gowns and Wrappers. 


Silk Petticoats. 


Fancy Cotton, Embr’d Lace Trimmed and Plain 


Shirt Waists. , ! 
rae The Fifth 69 Linen 
orsets. ) S 
tore 
Misses’ Cloth and Wash Fabric Frocks. Infants’ Outfittings. Avenue 


R 
Sdroadway KI oth 2. treet. J. a oer eager pts ye 





Perk: L usta E ‘m broidery Cotton, the newest 
cotton for working collars in white and all colors at t cent 
a skein. Five hundred styles and colors of beautiftu lly 
embroidered collars at 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 e¢ ach. 
Send for samples of our colored linens. 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 
390 Fifth Avenue, Corner 36th Street, New York 





“A land flowing with milk and honey.” 





CALIFORNIA 
—— ee nest 


Best beans only are used. 
Extra care exercised in blending. 
; i 5 at : Cocoa shells and dirt are removed. 
Seekers after rest and recreation in a bracing Adulterations not permitted. 
climate, amid enchanting scenery surrounded ee fee er need) 
by fruits and flowers, are going to California Endless watchfulness sre. 


this winter in greater numbers than ever before. 








The way to go is by the 
? - If not handled by your grocer send his name and address and re- 
ceive Free Sample and Booklet. Huyler’s, 83 Broadway, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
The new trains of this system give a fine 
service, fast time, and afford every convenience RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF FINE SILK 
and luxury. Inquire of ticket agents regard- 
‘aw the ane tiaiiide. RUGS, RARE VELVETS, BROCADES AND 
MATERIALS FOR DECORATIVE USES 
tree on reseipt of two-seut stamp, by George HL. Desiels, Gon NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


eral Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, N. E. Cor. 3ist STREET. 
10 RUE ROSSINI, PARIS. 


ANTIQUES. — ’ BUNKIO MATSUKI 


; MME. BESSIE LAPAIX 380 Boylston ST., BOSTON 
A large collection of special articles 


2 P gael. IMPORTER OF 
for Home Decorationand Furnish- apanese Artists’ Materials 
ing. Orders also executed :: :: | EMBROIDERIES, WORSTEDS, AND NEEDLE J P A 


WORK MATERIALS FREE-HAND DRAWING BRUSHES, JAPANESE 
SYPHER &Z CO PAPERS, COLORED PRINTS, AND BOOKS OF 
*s 25 West 30th St. (Bet. Broadway and sth Ave.), New York | FLOWERS, BIRDS, LANDSCAPES, AND FIGURES. 

Incorporated, Canvas, Tapestry Wools and Silks, and INDIAN INK STICKS, INK STONES 


— ete i materials for all kinds of embroideries P 
Nar eet* 386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.) Ge ee tris ter Beaisus bean. 


‘I welve Assorted Vases, 3 inches high, $1.75 


New York Send for Catalogue Mention this Paper 
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35c. a Copy, $4.00 a Year 
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| JOHN F. DOUTHITT 


ANNOUNCES THE ARRIVAL OF ONE OF THE LARGEST 


Importations of Lace and Muslin Curtains 








| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


























No. 1 No. '2 


$1.35 per pair. 





$1.50 per pair. 


‘No. I size, 3 yards x 36 in., White Muslin, with two pleats ; fluted ruffle. 
No. 2 size, 3 yards x 42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle ; colors in Pink, Green, Blue or Violet. 


No. 3 size, 3 yards x 40 in., Fancy Printed MUSLIN, Large Rose Pattern; colors in Pink, Blue or Gold; fluted ruffle. 


Which, while they last, will be putON SALE AT FACTORY PRICES. There are NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS, nor 
can goods of the same quality be bought in your own town or store for anything like double the amount you can get 
them from us direct. We illustrate FOUR LEADING LINES, which are good for use in City or Country Homes. 





No. 4 


No. 3 


Price, $1.00 per pair. 
Price, 


Price, 


INo. 4 size, 3 yards x 42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle to match. Price, $1.65 per pair. 


YORK | 


a ‘a These are the greatest bargains ever offered. 


\MATEUR at 
for its edu- 
id its beauti 


Tapestry Paintings 3° nis” employed” including’ Gold 
‘Medalists from the Paris Salon. ; 
Special designs for special rooms furnished+ 


scti H We can show you effects NEVER 
Artistic Home Decorations before rNemete 8 par and at moderate 
iprices, too. Write for Color-schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to 
all parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. 
We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply everything 
that goes to make up the interior of a home—Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, 
Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Etc. 

H For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all 
(Russian Tapestry kinds of awe = carpets wad Sreqpertnn, To 
jbe pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little more than Bur- 
(aps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, being softer, 

smoother, and more rich and restful. We commend 


these most highly. We have made special silk draper- 
iestomatch them. Send toc. for postage on samples. 

H For Wall Hangings. 
Gobelin Art Cretons 7p. ae eae es 
like wall paper. They are taking the place of the 

- latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a very 
little more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00a 
roll. We have them in styles of Grecian, Russian, 
Venetian, Brazilian,Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 
College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Bombay, De ft, Soudan, and, mark you, we have dra- 
peries to match. Send 25c. to pay postage on samples. 
New styles designed by 

Wall Papers gold medalartists. Send 
Fe cents to prepay express on large sample 
ooks and drapery. Will include drapery 
samples in package. See our Antique. Me- 
tallic, French, Pressed Silk, and lida effects. 


Have 500 different wall ne with dra- 
peries specially made to match, 


; for 
oom 
‘ion 
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122 FIFTH AVENUE 


er ger ee ee a 


All these Curtains are the latest fashion in New York. Goods will be shipp 
Correspondence particularly requested, to which prompt and careful attention will be given. 


(Formerly 286 Fifth Avenue) 


ed C. O. D. or Cash may accompany order. 
Don’t hesitate, but order 


If you are planning decorations our color experts are at your service to answer all questions gratis. 


H We have draperies to match all kinds of wall hangings 
Draperies from 15 centsa yard. This is a very important feature to 


‘attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how much 


or how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form and 
color. Send 25 cents for samples. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send 

ou free a color-scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. 
(Regular doen for this is $25.00.) Tell us what you want on the walls of 
the principal rooms—tint, paint, paper, or stuff. We can decorate your 
house from $200.00 up. If possible send us the plans, rough pencil outline 
willdo, Tell us if you want curtains, carpet, furniture—in fact, itemize to 
us everything you desire. If you have any or all of those articles let us 
know the color of them so we can bring them into the color-scheme. 
Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations 7's, 21.,Poc* 


205 royal quarto pages filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern 
home interiors and studies. Price $2.00. If you want to be up in decora- 
tion send $2.00 for this book worth $50.00, 


School Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in studio, $5.00. Complete 

written instruction by mail, $1.00. Le a? paintings rented ; 
full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. owhere, Paris not 
excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 170 
studies, 25 cents. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting 
and compendium of studies. 


H We manufacture Tapestry Materials supe- 
Tapestry Materials ye Te ierein Goode and half the sree, 
Book of samples 1o cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 50- 
inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT 
OUR HOUSE 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 


NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz Art AMATEU2 








The Art Amateur 





CHAS. SEDELMEYER 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class 


P toh OLD MASTERS AND 
AINUINGS parpizon SCHOOL 


Selected Etchings. 

















Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the sixth volume of 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by WILHELM Bope. There will be eight volumes, 
—s the reproductions in heliogravure of 
all the Master’s pictures, with their descriptions 
and their history. The richest and most extensive 
book ever published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the Edition 
de Luxe, on Japan paper ; $320 for the edition on 
Holland paper. 


BLAKESLEE GALLERY 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. fenaethe ssn Street, N. Y. 


Early Dutch, 
Flemish, and English 


PAINTINGS 
DURAND-RUEL 


EXPERT AND IMPORTER OF 
ANCIENT 


and MODERN Paintings 


389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


(Corner 36th Street) 














New York office of the largest and most 16 RUE LAFFITTE 
important Art Galleries in Paris AND 11 RUE LEPELLETIER 


A. D. VORCE 
ee 


Oriental Porcelains 
Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 


363 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF. 


ARNOLD & LOCKE 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS 


OFFICE, SHOW ROOMS, AND FACTORY 


250 AND 252 FULTON STREET 


OVINGTON BUILDING 


EOWARD S. ARNOLD 
ALEX. 6. LOCKE 


EDWARD TIDDEN BROOKLYN, N. , & 


Summer Art Class $7"? 


Flowers in Oil and Water:Color, at Pearl River, N. Y. 
aul Spsner Johst, Winisor Arcade, 5th Ave., New York 


























In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Art AMATEUR 





EDWARD BRANDUS 


Ancient and Modern 
Paintings 


ART GALLERIES 


391 Fifth Ave., New York, Bet. 36th and 37th Sts. 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 


GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD, VALADON & CO. 


SUCCESSORS 
Paris, London, New York, The Hague 





PAINTINGS, BRONZES, and 
WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, (UE, NEW YORK 
N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 





Mr. Eugene Fischhof | 


Just returned from Paris, 
invites his friends and pa- 
trons to visit his galleries, 


20 West 34th St., New York 


where he will be pleased to 
show a notable collection of 
works by old Masters and 
Painters of the early English 
School, recently imported. 


PARIS ART ROOMS, 50 Rue St. Lazare! 


(Formerly with] 
the successors 
of Goupil & Coy 


ae 








Julius Oehme 


384 Fifth Ave., bet. 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


High-Class Paintings 


BARBIZON SCHOOL and 
EARLY ENGLISH MASTERS 











The Mission Chapel P:_ American Exposition 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











1"&)R. LAMB 


Erected by us complete, to show the possibilities of the artistic 
comingen of STAINED GLASS, MARBLE, MOSAIC, METAL, 
: CARVED WOOD, COLOR DECORATION 


An elaborate Brochure will be sent upon request 
showing the artistic details of this building 


59 Carmine Street, New York |} 











Mr. Tozo Takayanagi 


FORTY-ONE UNION SQUARE, WEST 
Formerly of No. 12 East 16th Street 


Has the honor to announce to his patrons that 


he has now on exhibition and for sale at his new 
Art Rooms in the Hartford epies. aneny 
and 17th Street, a collection of 


FINE PAINTINGS 6 PRINTS 


By DisTINGUISHED MASTERS 


ArTISTIC POTTERY AND PORCELAINES 
Gotp Lacquers AND CARVINGS 
KakEMONOS AND ArT Books 
Casinet Osjects AND BRronzes 
comprised in a collection made during the past ten years. 





Frrink’s Reflectors 


are used by Leading Private Art Galleries 
and Art Museums. Send dimen- 
sions for Estimates. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





FOR SALE 
AT COST. 


A cast of the Olympian Hermes of Praxiteles, new, 
life size, by moulder of Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. Price 
$100, including case and packing. Address, 


M. DURAND, 
49 Franklin Street, NEWARK, N. J. 





HEINIGKE & BOWEN 
STAINED GLASS MAKERS | 


Memorial Windows, Memorial Bronzes 
and Brasses 


24 and 26 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK| 
| 





SPENCERIAN 
THUMB TACKS' 


The pin is imbedded in the metal by a patented salons | 
which pecvents from becoming loose, or being forced | 
the hea 


throug 





© o 


GERMAN S1Lver—3-8, 1-2, 5-8 inch ; either size, -. per dozen. 


Sent post- -paid on receipt of price. 


SPENCERIAN PEN 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


co. 





ART—FOR SALE. 


| 

| 

j 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 
Pastel 3x17, Sunset $1. Pastel 11x14, Autumn or Head, 
$3. Water-Color 11x14, Flowers or Fancy Pose, $s. { 
Catalog upon request. 

S. K. PINEO, 8th and Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. | 

! 


